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CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


THE BEST ENCYCLOPADIA 


BUSY MEN. 
BECAUSE 


ist—If you propose purchasing or presenting a work of reference, it is of the first import 
ance to get the most modern book published, and Chambers’s Encyclopedia is 
admitted to be the only work ot the kind at present before the public which is 








really abreast of the times in matters of Science, Literature, Biography, History, 





and Geography. You should be careful not to choose a work with antiquated and 
obsolete articles on such subjects as Electricity, Chemistry, &c., and which makes 
no reference to the wonderful developments in the various countries of the world 
during recent years. 


2nd--CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA is not open to these objections, and in addition 
its articles are of just sufticient length to enable the average man—who, generally 
speaking, is a busy man—to get at the information he wants without wading 
through a great amount of detail, which to him would be cumbersome and unne 
cessary. The conciseness of the articles, however, in no sense detracts from thei 
authoritative character, the greatest care having been exercised in securing 
specialists eminent in their different branches of learning, with the result that the 
Contributors to this Dictionary of Universal Knowledge include some of the most 
brilliant intellects of the present generation. It is only necessary to mention 
a few of the names: W. E. Gladstone. Thomas A. Edison, Alfred R. Wallace, 
Sir Charles Dilke, Edward Caird, Dean Farrar, sir Edward Grey. Professor 
Flint, Dr. Littledale, Andrew Lang. Cardinal Manning, William Morris, Professor 
P. G. Tate, Sir John Murray. 














3rd—The Speaker says: ‘‘It is the Cheapest Book ever published,” and its ten handsome 
volumes can be bought from almost any bookseller in the country for the sum of 
£3 15s. in or cloth, £5 12s. 6d in half morocco, or on an instalment system 
Pall Mall Gazette, 8th March, 1898, says: ‘In many ways the ‘ Britannica’ is 
a work rather for the specialist than the ordinary man, whose wants are fai 
better supplied by the brief but far more comprehensive notes of ‘ Chambers’s 
Indeed, in the present form, ‘Chambers’s’ is almost an ideal work of reference.”’ 








Therefore, before purchasing an Encyclopedia, call upon your bookseller or write to the 


publishers for a prospectus giving full particulars of CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


\ new LARGE Type Dictionary or THE ENGLIsH LANGUAGE. 


CHAMBERS’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Edited by THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
Complete in one Vol., Imp. 8vo, 1264 pages, cloth, 12s. 6d. ; half-mor., 18s. 
Alike in scope, in careful accuracy, in convenience of arrangement, and in general ‘get-up and appearance 
ed of 


ti 
this dictionary is a veritable masterpiece of its kind, and seems assur the widespread popularity to which on 
every ground it is entitled World 


CHAMBERS'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


One Volume, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half-mor, 15s. 
Me. CLEMENT. K SHORTER, writing in the / strated London N says That truly fascinating compilatio 


Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary, is a book that I use regularly, and in which I find something of the individu 
ality of Dr. David Patrick and Mr. Francis Hindes Groome at every turn 


CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


Crown 8vo, 768 pages, 6s. cloth, or with 32 Maps, 8s. cloth ; 12s. half-mor. 
\ very useful volume, which contains a really prodigious amount of information about many thousands of 
piaces stmes 


W. & R. CHAMBERS Lrp., London and Edinburgh. 
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FOUR “VAGROM MEN” IN DONEGAL. 
By GEORGE MILNER. 


()UR journey to Donegal had been for a consider- 

able period under contemplation, and was made 
ultimately under conditions which were extremely favour- 
able. The “ Parson,” who was our friendly and philosophic 
guide, took all preliminary trouble off our hands. Relying 
on the experience of many previous visits he sketched our 
route, fixed our inns, and determined our mode of convey- 
ance. It was he, also, who told us that May was the best 
month for Ireland. In this opinion he was right. The 
weather was good, and the places of resort were not 
crowded as they may be in the orthodox season. The 
route by Fleetwood and Belfast was adopted, and we left 
Manchester between nine and ten o'clock at night. The 
mercurial holiday temper ran very high, and we were not 
disconcerted when, at some intermediate station, there was 


an incursion of Irish drovers which filled our carriage to 


overflowing. They were rough fellows, but not a bad 
sort, and entertained us for the rest of the railway ride 
with songs innocently erotic and not quite innocently 
seditious. The tobaccos they smoked were not so mild 
as Mr J. M. Barrie’s “ Arcadia mixture,” but one of the 
men declared that he had in his mouth the best pipe in 
all England, or in “Ould Ireland either,” and offered to 
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bet on the subject. Finally he insisted that each of us 
should have a pull at this precious calumet. The parson’s 
democratic courtesy induced him to comply, but the rest of 
us escaped the infliction by vigorous protestations of com- 
plete confidence in his sound judgment in the matter of 
pipes. After passing through that strange agglomeration 
of staircases and winding galleries which leads you on to 
the Fleetwood Pier, and which, when seen at night, always 
reminds me of one of Fuseli’s mad pictorial dreams, we 
found ourselves on board the “ Duke of York.” It was a 
pleasant surprise to see in the dining saloon an open coal- 
fire, around which we could sit after our midnight meal. 
We wound up with a promenade on deck under a clear 
vault of stars, but the salt air was chilly, and we thought 
it wiser to turn in for the night. We were not long in our 
berths, for the boat was in Belfast at dawn. We break- 
fasted on board, and drove to the railway station before 
the town was half awake. Now a city lying in unbroken 
slumber may be a fine thing, as Wordsworth knew, 
but a city taking down its shutters is a doleful sight, and 
one which the traveller who wishes to retain only cheerful 
impressions had better avoid. 

At 8 o'clock we left by train for Londonderry. A tour 
in Ireland has some of the advantages of foreign travel. 
The country has a character of its own, and that character 
makes it unlike England. The general impression is one of 
softness, and of landscape suffused with sunny mist. The 


district through which we passed at first was flat and green, 
but surrounded in the distance by low purple hills. The 
morning was fine; the sky, hazy below, but blue above, 
and chequered with half-formed white cirrus clouds. The 
primroses were numerous on the grassy hedge-banks, and 
there was some rich gold of gorse. Neat white cottages, 
with clumps of willows, were frequent. The trees were 
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nowhere large. We passed Antrim and its grey Round 
Tower, and Coleraine with its reminiscences of the immor- 
tal “Kitty,” and then came upon our first piece of really fine 
scenery—a glimpse of Loch Foyle, with bold rocks, and 
sand-dunes of brilliant amber, and the most exquisite blue- 
green water, in full sunlight. Then came Limavaddy 
and inevitable recollections of Thackeray’s song :— 
Beauty is not rare 
In the land of Paddy, 
Fair beyond compare 
Is Peg of Limavaddy. 
And till I expire 
Or till I grow mad, I 
Wili sing unto my lyre 
Peg of Limavaddy. 

After passing Limavaddy there was a great blaze of 
gorse on the sea-banks and willows everywhere. We 
reached Londonderry before noon. The Maiden City has 
been greatly praised, I think over-praised. I would not 
advise the traveller to linger there. We walked round 
the famous walls, saw the Cathedral and Walker's monu- 
mental pillar, but to me there was not much of either 
interest or beauty in the city. The central part has som: 
fair shops and seems prosperous, but elsewhere there is a 
good deal of squalor. In the afternoon we went on by 
train to Buncrana 





a sweet-sounding name, as many of 
the Irish names in Donegal are. The hotel is a golfers’ 
resort, and is clean and airy. It stands on the shore cf 
Lough Swilly—a salt lough—and the sands are imme«li- 
ately beneath it. On these we wandered slowly about, 
and began to feel the characteristic charm of Irish scenery. 
The sun was sinking and a soft wind sighed from the 
west. The hills are not very lofty and are rounded, but 
they are varied in form. A silvery haze was over them, 
and the water at our feet, though edged with black rocks, 
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was silvery also. We had a big fire made in the smoke- 
room, and sat there watching the twilight through the 
window. The hills were still seen behind a transparent 
veil of mist, a purple-grey bank of cloud, behind which 
the sun had sunk, lay across the west; above it came a 
reach of amber, and then grey-blue. The water of the 
lough was a bright opal, but the rocky shore was an intense 
black. 

The next day we made for Rosapenna, where we had 
fixed our head-quarters for the week-end. Buncrana 
looked bright and cheerful in the morning—or rather we 
should say the little settlement near the tin, ccnsisting 
of the coastguard’s house, a small lighthouse, and six or 
eight cottages all spotlessly white. The town is not seen 
from that point, and it is better not. A short railway 
journey brought us to Fahan, where we were to get a 
ferry-steamer across the lough to Rathmullen. The train 
was going on to Londonderry, and seemed to carry many 
people of the country, bent on marketing or holiday. We 
heard a great six-foot Irishman of splendid physique call 
out with characteristic and alliterative wit to a friend in 


the train Ah, begorra, Mick, if I had a clane shirt, a 
shave, an’ a shillin’, I could go to Derry, too.” We waited 
long for the steamer, but our waiting had no weariness. 
We went down on to the sands, and while Quince and 
the Parson were busy with the camera I sat in an old boat 
for an hour or more in full sunlight. It was wise idle- 
ness, and I absorbed the landscape mentally by a “long 
exposure,” not as by a “snap-shot.” As in many places 
in Donegal, the sands are curiously varied in colour— 
here white as snow, the result of finely powdered shells, 
there amber and brown with black rock and _ brilliant 
green weed. At length the steamer comes up to the little 
wooden pier, but lingers there for another hour with a fine 
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Irish disregard of time and its tables. She carries a 
miscellaneous cargo—bags of flour, boxes of soap and 
sugar, fire-grates, villainous barbed wire, nddles, long- 
handled Irish spades and forks, mowing machines, and an 
extraordinary quantity of cork life-belts. The passengers 
are as varied as the cargo, ranging from a blind man and 
his dog, and peasants with handkerchief bundles, to a 
bishop with his wife and daughter and a goodly array of 
portmanteaus. As we cross towards Rathmullen we feel 
that we are in an enchanted land. Lough Swilly is “ The 
Lake of Shadows,” and to-day it is indeed a spectral 
lough. Everything is enveloped in a sweet silvery must, 
soft white clouds are slowly forming in the north-west, 
white villages rise and disappear, phantom fishing boats 
glide past, there are no sharp edges or definite forms, 
land and sea are both as aerial as the sky, and the only 
real thing is the steamer with its labouring strokes and 
foaming trail of water. Rathmullen struck us as a place 
where a pleasant stay might be made. The Pier Hotel 
is small and plain, but clean and cosy. We found it 
capable of providing a sufficient lunch. The chief thing 
to be seen is the ruined Carmelite Abbey. Finding the 
gate locked and no one about we had already entered the 
grounds by climbing a low wall, when the custodian 
rushed up with a “ Fine morning, gentlemen,” uttered in 
a tone of bitter remonstrance and irony. He was a very 
ugly old man with a stubby black beard. The Parson, in 
his most dulcet tones, endeavoured to calm him down, and 
in doing so ventured upon a sympathetic allusion to the in- 
firmities of age. This made matters worse, for he resented 
with much indignation the supposition that he was old. 
However, when he saw, as he himself would have said, 
“the colour of our money,” and knew that he was not 
going to be defrauded of his fee, he toned down with 
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remarkable alacrity, and began to show the wonders of the 
place—the grass-grown graves, the broken fonts, the 
tottermg monuments, the tower with its hosts of jackdaws, 
and the gnarled and ancient trees—“ one tree,” as he said 

in picturesque phrase, with a touch of Milesian felicity 
in it—"“ sitting on the knees of another.” In the midst 
of his well-worn oration there was a loud cry, and our 
custodian disappeared as suddenly as he had come, 
tumbling over the wall into the road. When we went to 
look for an explanation we saw him careering down the 
hill after a donkey and cart. He was carrier in Rath- 
mullen as well as caretaker of the Abbey, and the two 
functions had clashed. The donkey, tired of waiting or 
wanting a frolic, had started business on his own account, 
and was off at such a mad pace that the contents of the 
little cart were flying in all directions. We saw the cus- 
todian no more, and were able to take pictures or moralise 
among the tombs, or recall the romantic legends and 
Elizabethan history of Rathmullen at our own sweet 
will. 

From Rathmullen to Rosapenna we made our first stage 
in an Irish jaunting-car. It is all very well in congenial 
company to declare in song that your name is Larry 
Doolan, that you are a native of the soil, and are prepared 
to furnish a day’s “ divarshun ” by a long series of delightful 
joultings, but in my opinion the boasted machine is much 
better to sing about than to ride in. It appears to have 
been invented for the purpose of providing the largest 
amount of discomfort in the smallest possible space. The 
only thing that can recommend it is its lightness, but the 
Norwegian stolkjahr is equally light and ten times more 
comfortable. After some practice the fear that you may 
any moment be pitched into the ditch, or over the hedge 
opposite to you, is mitigated, but never wholly disappears. 
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The greatest objection, however, 1s that you can only see 
one side of the country without risk of dislocation, for 
you cannot turn round or even half round, as in other 
vehicles. Of course, | am speaking now of what is called 
the “inside car,’ which carries four persons besides the 
driver. By the way, it is a curious example of Irish ter- 
minology that this car, in which you sit with your back 


‘ , 


to the centre and your legs outside, is called an “ inside’ 
car, while the vehicle constructed on the English pattern, 
where your legs are inside in a sensible manner, is called 
an “outside” car. I should add that on some of the routes 
what is known as a “long” car is run. This is a kind of 
waggonette, and is well adapted for public use or for a 
large party. The distance from Rathmullen to Rosapenna is 
eighteen Irish miles. This particular distance repeats itself 
with curious frequency. It is like a formula—eighteen 
Irish miles to anywhere. Our road ran at first through a 
rough, wild, and unkempt country, with scattered pine 
woods on the hill sides. The gorse was very abundant 
and the hedge-banks were full of flowers—violets, wood- 
sorrel, stellaria, and the primrose were everywhere. Of 
hyacinths there were a few, and the blackthorn was in 
bloom. We pass Milford and Carrigart, where there are 
conspicuous churches and chapels, and a few new stone 
houses. Then, as we descend towards the shore, we see 
across a sandy moorland the hotel at Rosapenna, where 
we were to spend our first Sunday. On the terrace we 
catch sight of a familiar figure. It is Greengorse waving 
an enthusiastic welcome. Our friend had started a day 
later than the rest of the party, and was to come straight 
on from Derry without calling at Buncrana. Now, 
although Greengorse takes himself seriously as an infallible 
guide and cartographer, the betting was heavy against 
his reaching Rosapenna at all that might. We were 
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therefore both humiliated and gladdened when we saw 
that he had actually arrived before the main body. 

The Rosapenna Hotel was made in Norway and erected 
here by Lady Leitrim It stands alone, in sight of the 
sea, and in a wilderness of sand and turf, but it is entirely 
delightful. We had heard much.in praise of Rosapenna, 
and were in no sense disappointed. It is said to have 
the finest air in the British Islands, and, judging from my 
own experience, I should say that the statement is true. 
It lies in a narrow tongue of land between Mulroy Bay 
and Sheep Haven, both of which are inlets of the 
Atlantic. The coast at this point is cut up and inter- 
sected, as on the western coast of Scotland, by an almost 
bewildering series of salt loughs, the result being that 
Rosapenna is almost surrounded by water, though the 
mountain airs blow upon it from the south-west, the 
Donegal Highlands lying in that direction. The beach 
is one of the most beautiful I have ever seen. Standing 
in a small bay with a perfect curve, you have the blue- 
green waters of the Atlantic in front of you. The sand at 
your feet is, in places, as white as snow, in others it is 
richly coloured, and the green, flowery turf runs down into 
it. Behind are the faint purple hills, and, as a foil to the 
delicate beauty of the shore, there are at certain points 
deep and wild gullies of black rock like those which are 
so common on the coast of Anglesey. At sunset a golden 
haze transfigures the whole scene, and far away across 
Sheep Haven the great buttress of Horn Head, against 
the outside of which the wild Atlantic rollers are ever 
beating, is tinged with faint rose. It is only fair to say 
that this picture of Rosapenna had magnificent weather 
for its background. I heard of a lady who, coming there 
in the evening of a wet and stormy day, was found next 
morning in tears, oppressed by the appearance of what 
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seemed to her a wilderness of desolation, and fled 
before breakfast. 

I have said that Rosapenna Hotel was made in Norway. 
Its resemblance to the inns of that country is so close that 
I often thought myself travelling again in “ Gamle Norge.” 
It is constructed entirely of polished pine wood, and is 
exquisitely clean. The bedrooms are small but airy, and 
have French windows and balconies. Locks and latches 
and all the iron fittings are of the Norwegian pattern. 
There is a good smoke-room and a terraced verandah 
extending the whole length of the building. I may add 
a word here about the Donegal hotels generally. I am 
often asked, “ Can you get a really clean hotel there, and 
is it a place where ladies may travel with comfort?” My 
answer is “ Yes.” We came upon no hotels which were not 
good, even if they were plain, and some, like that at Rosa- 
penna, were even luxurious. Of course, it must be remem- 
bered we had a good guide who knew where these hotels 
were. This much, however, is certain, English people need 
not now be afraid of travelling in North-western Donegal. 

Sunday, with a south-east wind, brought no change 
in the perfect weather which we had enjoyed all along. 
Quince and the Parson went off to Carrigart to be present 
at mass in the fine Catholic chapel there. Greengorse 
and I had a litany of our own on the turf-covered hills 
overlooking the beautiful bay of Mulroy, with its shadowy 
blue water and its pink sands. Everywhere around us 
were great primroses and tiny violets. The white cabins 
in the distance seemed to sleep in the sunshine, and the 
note of the whole landscape was—peace, warmth, and 
sweetness. 

From Rosapenna to Dunfanaghy by land is (as usual) 
eighteen Irish miles. Our landlord suggested that we should 
cross the Sheep Haven in a boat, a sail of some eight or 
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ten miles. The boat had to be brought up in a particular 
creek and we had some slippery scrambling over the rocks 
to get down to it. It was a big new boat, with sails and 
two very long oars. The craft was manned by a tall 
fellow about sixty and two lads—Pat and Willie. The 
man had a really fine face. It was indeed so like that 
of John Henry Newman that it was quite natural to call 
him “The Cardinal.” All three were bare-legged and 
bare-footed, and the Cardinal was as nimble as a cat. 
He had an excited Celtic speech and manner which made 
us rather doubt the quality of his seamanship. He proved 
to be all right, however. At first the boys pulled, the 
Cardinal shrieking alternately, “ Pull, Pat; pull, Willie ; 
pull, boys, pull!” Then with a great bound he sprang 
from the stern of the boat to the middle, shook out the 
big sail, and sent us with a great swirl into the open 
water. Now for the first time we see the intense, deep 
blue of the Atlantic—not the Mediterranean blue, but 
the Atlantic blue, two different things. To the south 
are the islands and headlands and the dim outline of 
Muckish ; to the north is the open sea, and ahead of us, 
to the west, is Dunfanaghy, with its low-lying spires and 
houses. But how are we to land? A long sand bank 
stretches across and seems impassable. We try it, and 
have to come back. The Cardinal is in a state of wild 
excitement, and cries out, “ Pull, Pat, pull, you divil!” We 
wonder what is going to be done. The flank movement 
was taken partly to let the tide rise a little, and partly 
to get the impetus of the big blue waters. Then we 
turn, and racing with the waves find ourselves over the 
bar and in an unsuspected channel beneath the rocks. 
Along this we get pretty near to the village, and beach 
the boat on the sands. Here we come across the Irish 


“curragh.” The “curragh” is a kind of enlarged coracle 
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made of a slender frame-work of wood and covered with 
black tarpaulin. As you see them from a distance lying 
bottom upward on the sands they look like great black- 
beetles, but it is a stranger sight still when a man comes 
walking toward you with a curragh on his back—they 
are carried about in this way easily—his head and the 
upper part of his body being hidden in the boat and 
only his legs visible. On the water they must be difficult 
to manage and not without danger. They are never 
entered except with bare feet. A man with his shoes on 
would go through the canvas at once. Yet before the 
Congested Districts Board by its beneficent help enabled 
the fishermen to obtain the well-built vessels which they 
now possess this was the only kind of boat in use along 
the whole coast. 

From Dunfanaghy—a village of the usual pattern— 
one long street of low houses—-we visited Horn Head, 
going four miles by car and another two miles by rough 
walking over bog and heather. Horn Head is the ter- 
mination of a noble line of cliffs, many miles in extent. 
From the summit to the sea it is a sheer precipice of 626 
feet. It is the largest breeding place for sea birds in 
Ireland. The gullies which have been formed in the 
line of cliffs are magnificent. We climbed to the summit of 
of the Head—which actually curves over like a horn—by 
a sloping plateau covered with green moss which looks 
as if it might slip down as a loose carpet would. On a ledge 
of rock, not far from the highest point, we could see 
large tufts of primroses growing where no hand could 
ever reach them, and far below in the dizzy depth the 
“ wrinkled sea ” in bands of blue and purple. We returned 
by another way, keeping near the coast and coming in 
sight of many great cliffs scarcely inferior in grandeur 
to the Horn itself. It was an exhausting scramble over 
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quaking bog and bristling heather and treacherous stone 
walls, but at leagth we rejoined our car, which was wait- 
ing for us in the road. Our inn at Dunfanaghy was the 
Stewart Arms—homely but clean, and with: good bed- 
rooms. 


From Dunfanaghy we drive to Gartan 





again eighteen 
[Irish miles. It isa fine drive, although through a somewhat 
desolate country. From the road we had good views of 
Tory Island—a long narrow strip of rock. On this journey 
we see what the Donegal Highlands are like—bare and 
savage in aspect, not beautiful except in minor details, 
and not often grand. Muckish, which has been over- 
praised, is an immense bastion with steep screes and a 
curious whiteness. There are few peaks or picturesque 
chasms, and the general colour of the district as we saw 
it was a dull grey and wanting the usual aerial effect. In 
some places there were more ruined cottages than in- 
habited ones, and the children always fled at our approach. 
After a long drive over what seemed like a great strath 
we dropped suddenly into a cultivated region, with better 
cottages, gardens, trees, primrose banks, and lambs sport- 
ing in the fields, and so to Gartan Lough. At Gartan 
Columba, the famous missionary saint, was born. It is 
said he was of royal blood. Seventy-seven years after, 
he died at midnight before the high altar in his own 
cathedral at Iona. We visited St. Columb’s Chapel and 
the Holy Well, where the sick still come seeking a miracu- 


lous cure. The rocky walls are hung round with rosaries 
and pathetic bits of cloth as votive offerings. Our rest- 
ing place for the night was at the St. Columb’s Hotel. 
This is a charming retreat kept by an Irish gentlewoman 
—Mrs Herbert Johnston. It stands in its own grounds, 
and has all the style, and quiet, and hospitable manner 
of a private country mansion. After dinner we strolled 
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down to the Lough, a broken stretch of inland water, 
which has about it what is often, and not inaptly, called 
a pleasing melancholy. 

The next morning we drove through the grounds of 
Belleville, the residence of Mrs Johnston’s sister. I have 
never seen anywhere such a profusion of gold-coloured 
moss. Every tree and wall was covered with it. Of 
course, this means a humid climate. The flowers, too, were 
as plentiful as the moss—primroses, herb robert, violets, and 
wild strawberries. Leaving this woodland district we come 
again to a wild, open country ; but, unlike those of yester- 
day, the mountains are now really picturesque in form. We 
get a fine glimpse of Loch Veagh—another inland lough 
—in a charming mist, then pass Lough Barra and through 
an improving country to Ducharry. Here we pause at 
a small “public” kept by Patrick O*Donnell. On his 
sign Patrick has put two large “marks of admiration ” 
after his name. Probably they are intended to indicate 
O‘Donnell’s opinion of himself. He is a decent, striving 


fellow, however, and gave us a good lunch of ham and 


eggs, with cheese. On again in the car, now through 


a dreary region of deep bog and white stone, and down 
at last into Glenties. At the end of the usual long street 
we come to “O‘Donnell’s Hotel ”—another O‘Donnell—a 
good second-class commercial house, with a landlady of 
immense proportions, and a quaint old “ boots” worthy 
of Dickens. In the visitors’ book there is a paragraph 
from the “ Whitehall Review” of August, 1897, which 
runs thus :—‘ At Glenties Mr Pat O‘Donnell will welcome 
you with a smile, excellent salmon, mountain mutton, and 
the best ‘wine of the country’ in the district.” The 
country round Glenties, though not striking, has a pleasant 
rural aspect. In the wooded lanes we came upon many 
beautiful children of the true Irish type, with long dark 
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hair and lovely eyes. Unlike the children among the 
hills, they showed no fear of strangers. In the town there 
is a large but unadorned church with three altars, and a 
belfry tower standing apart from the main building. An 
announcement, on the walls of the principal street, that 


, 


an “Industrial Show” would be held in August gave us 
an idea of what the district was like. Among the exhibits 
were to be included “ cattle, horses, pigs, poultry, eggs, 
butter, honey, hosiery, homespun, and embroidery.” 

The next day we drove to Ardara. It is Ascension 
Day, and we meet many groups on the road making their 
way to Glenties for service. The young girls are gener- 
ally very handsome. All have their heads uncovered and 
are barefooted, but carry their shoes in their hands. They 
will put them on when they reach the town. We turn 
off the road a little to Kilcluny in order to photograph 
the great Cromlech there. Then to Narin, where there is 
a small inn and shop combined in a manner common in 
Irish villages. We had refreshment here, and lodging 
could have been obtained. At Narin we touch the coast 
again, and are in a beautiful country where it would be 
wise to linger. Off the coast is the island of Innish Keel. 
At low tide it may be reached across the sands. We drive 
over to see the ruined chapel which stands on the island. 
It being a holiday there are many groups of men and girls 
making the same pilgrimage as ourselves. The ruins consist 
of an ancient chapel and what was probably a monastery. 
In the burial ground modern graves are strangely mixed 
with very ancient ones. Some of the epitaphs are curious. 
One runs thus — “To memory of one Diver,” and 


another contains the following as its final clause—‘ May 
he rest in pace.” Is this Latin or Irish? We return 
quickly to escape the incoming tide, and then have one 
of the most exquisite views of the whole journey. The 
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deep violet sea is seen between the island and the main- 
land, turning to vivid green inshore, and breaking upon a 
beach of pink sand. I have often wondered what “ ruined 
chapel” was the original of William Allingham’s ex- 
quisite poem. I believe I found it at Innish Keel. It 
will be remembered that Allingham was a Donegal man, 
born in Ballyshannon. I venture to quote the first two 
verses. 


by the shore, a plot of ground 
Clips a ruined chapel round, 
Buttress'd with a grassy mound; 
Where Day and Night and Day go by, 
And bring no touch of human sound. 


Washing of the lonely seas, 
Shaking of the guardian trees, 
Piping of the salted breeze ; 

Day and Night and Day go by 
To the endless tune of these. 


We note that a new inn is being built at Narin. We all 
promise ourselves the pleasure of being early guests at 
that inn. 

At Ardara we were well lodged at the Nesbitt Arms. 
In the evening we drove about four miles to a wild part 
of the coast known as Loughross Point. Ardara is a 
somewhat picturesque village, and, owing to the park- 
like surrounding, has rather an English look. The next 
day—Friday—we made for Carrick, which was to be our 
last station and our quiet harbour for Sunday. The road 
runs through Glengesh—a grand glen with simple, but 
very noble mountain outlines 








and climbs 1,000 feet. In 
Glengesh there are bonny children coming down the hills 
to school, the lads bright-looking and the girls, as usual, 
very pretty, with black hair and wonderfully soft eyes 
shaded by long and dark lashes. After leaving Glengesh 
we passed through an open and dreary country, and then 
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down into Carrick. The village has an attractive and 
homely appearance, and the hotel, the “ Columbkill,” is 
surprisingly good. The proprietor—a Mr Walker—is a 
model landlord. We devoted the afternoon to Slieve 
league, driving first to Bunglass, four miles, and then 
walking over the hills by a rough road about two miles. 
On the way we saw the hard and wild side of Irish peasant 
life—poor women, some old, carrying heavy burdens of 
peat, and women in the fields (or patches rather) putting 
on manure, while the men dug the trenches with their 
curious long-handled spades. We could not resist the 
temptation to give alms to the oldest and poorest, but 
there was no begging. It is a strange thing to say, but 
we had not seen a single beggar in Ireland. Slieve League 
is a magnificent thing. The authors of “ Climbing in the 
British Isles” say that it is “ perhaps the finest ocean cliff 
in Europe,” and add that “with the exception of the 
wonderful cliff seen in Yellowstone Park, from ‘ Inspira- 
tion Point,’ the writer could name no rock-face with such 
an assemblage of hues.” It is 1,972 feet in height, and 
it is sheer down for at least 1,000 feet. Our point of 
view was from an opposite elevation of about 1,000 feet. 
The jagged head of the ciiff was generally enveloped in 
rising and falling mist, and often of a deep purple in 
colour—a truly awful thing. On our left was a long 
retreating line of cliffs, on our right the great hollow 
called, in Irish, the “Lair of the Whirlwind,” and 


below was the vast heaving Atlantic—blue outward, 


and green with a white fringe of foam near the 
shores. There was a cold, tempestuous wind blow- 


ing, but we sheltered in a rocky nook, from which 
Quince photographed the “ Lair,” while I sketched it. To 
see Slieve League alone is worth the journey to Donegal. 


We saw it, as I have said, from an outlying elevation of 




















From a photograph by Geo. Hige nbottam 


THE LAIR OF THE WHIRLWINDS (SLIEVE LIAG). 
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a thousand feet. Two other things should be done. It 
should be approached from the land side and seen from 
the “One Man's Path,” which runs along the summit ; 
and also, in calm weather, from a boat at the foot of the 
cliff. Allingham alludes to Slieve League in his poem 
“ The Fairies,” and describes it in another poem as that— 

Bold Slieve League, that ocean-mountain steep, 

Six hundred yards in air aloft, six hundred in the deep. 

On the following day, Saturday, there was some misty 
rain, and I decided not to go with my companions to Glen 
Head. The village was very still and peaceful. At eight 
o’clock—as on every morning—the bell of the Catholic 
chapel rang a minute or two for service, and the wor- 
shippers were very numerous for so small a place. In 
the evening I went to the “ Benediction” service in the 
chapel. It was a touching sight. One-third of the con- 
gregation consisted of men. In the vestibule same of 
the poorest people—lame, old, and blind—knelt all the 
time on the bare stone floor. Two hymns were well sung 
to tunes familiar to us in England... A further word should 
be said here in praise of the hotel at Carrick. It is excel- 
lent in every respect, and one of its attractions consisted 
in the fact that in the smoke-room there was always a 
huge basket of turf, from which, with unsoiled hands, you 
could feed the fire as you sat beside it. On this day of 
cold rain—our only really wet day—this was no small 
advantage. 





On Sunday the fine weather, of which we had seen so 
much, returned. We went to Kilcar, some four miles 
away, to attend service at the Protestant Church. The 
road lay over high moorland ground, and the air was 
sweet and crisp like that of an English September morn- 
ing among the hills. It was pleasant to see how good 


the cottages were in this district. Indeed, there were 
e 
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no bad ones. All were trim and tight, and seemed to 
have been newly thatched. In one case we saw a bed- 
room window propped up with a hair-brush—a double 
sign of civilisation. A great change has, no doubt, taken 
place in Donegal during recent years, and it is to be 
mainly attributed to the action of the Congested Districts 
Board. At the Carrick Hotel we met the inspector of 
the Fisheries Department—a quiet, intelligent Aberdeen 
man—who gave us much information as to the real con- 
ilition of the country, and many details, documentary and 
therwise, as to the admirable work of the Board. Some 
orejudices and the effect of generations of carelessness 
and ineptitude have yet to be overcome, but the tourist 
will not, as a rule, now find in Donegal the wretchedness 
and discontent which formerly prevailed. When we got 
near to Kilcar we met an immense crowd of old and young 
coming from mass. From every one we received a cheer- 
ful salute. One old lady wearing—as did many others— 
a white frilled cap under a silk handkerchief, said, “ A fair 
morning, gentlemen. Peace be with you.” The younger 
women wore gay colours, and though dark in complexion 
were often handsome. Here again we were struck with 
the singular effect of the soft and liquid eye surmounted 
by the black arch of the eyebrow, and shaded by upper 
and lower lashes of unusual length. In the village itself 
the crowd was greater still. We were told that there had 
been at least a thousand people at mass, and that these 
had come from the six hundred houses of which the 
wide parish consisted. We talked with many of the 
groups standing about, and shared tobacco with them—a 
civility which they greatly appreciated. The congregation 
at the Protestant Church was, of course, a small one, and 


totally different in character and dress from that of those 


who had been attending mass. We returned by another 
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road, from which we had exquisite views of the little 
harbour of Teelin, seen below us, and of the inland ridge 
of Sheve League. 

In the evening we walked from Carrick to Teelin. In 
the fields and on the banks there were immense numbers 
of the osmunda regalia, not yet full grown, but in the 
brown stage. Later they will make a splendid show. 
The spring flowers were very beautiful. Along the water- 
runnel in a meadow we saw osmunda, marsh-marigold, 
and iris in great profusion. On the way the river makes 
a pleasant fall, which is known as the Salmon Leap. The 
hamlet of Teelin and the harbour, with its fleet of new 
fishing boats, make a pleasant picture, especially as we 
saw them—under a brilliant sunset of rose and gold. 

On Monday we started for home. It was Fair-day in 
Carrick, but the humours of the Fair—and they were 
many—must be left untold. I will only say that having 
unwittingly asked the price of a basket of young porkers, 
[ was mistaken for a potential buyer of farm-stock, and 
was incontinently besieged by all the wit and beauty 
of the fair. Greengorse said it was because my long white 
macintosh made me look like an Irish drover. How far 
that was consistent he will be able to judge when I remind 
him that at an earlier stage of the excursion he had 
asserted that the same garment made me look like 
Napoleon at St. Helena. We had a long day’s work 
before us, and left Carrick in a car at 10 o'clock. We had 
a fine moorland ride under grand masses of white cloud 
to Killybegs. Here we got on a “light railway,” and 
pursued our journey by Donegal, Lough Esk, Barnesmore- 
Gap, Stranorlar, Strabane, and Newton Stewart, to Belfast, 
which we reached at six o'clock, having had two hours’ 
driving and six hours by rail. We had heavy rain in the 
latter part of our journey, and found the rivers swollen 
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and the fields flooded. This, however, only made us the 
more thankful for the singularly fine weather which we 


had enjoyed in Donegal. 


On looking over our itinerary 
we found we had walked about 100 miles, driven by car 


320, ridden by rail 380, and travelled by steamers 200, 
making a total of 1,000 miles. 
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ANCIENT LEGENDS OF COUNTY DONEGAL. 
By ARTHUR W. FOx. 


OUNTY Donegal is one of the wildest and most pic- 

turesque parts of Ireland ; and the variety ofits scenery 
is remarkable, as those who travel through it with dis- 
cretion will fully appreciate. The peasants of the more 
remote glens, and especially of the numerous islands, have 
preserved many superstitions, and many interesting legends 
which are slowly dying. The raths, or ring-forts of an 
earlier age, are commonly supposed to be the favoured 
haunts of fairies, who hold their nightly dances under the 
graceful leadership of their king, Finvarra. The adven 
turous wanderer who crosses the fairy ring runs the risk 
of being fairy-struck, or even of being carried off to Fin- 
varra’s halls, one of the portals of which is a narrow 
opening in the Holy Rock of Doon. Puny and wizened 
children are deemed to be changelings, and the fairy- 
doctor, whose hair should be red, is summoned to bring 
back the stolen child. Whether he succeeds or not may 
be open to question; but it is quite certain that some of 
the older peasantry still believe in his mystic power, while 
he himself is by no means slow to profit by their fond 
faith. Holy wells are visited by great multitudes at 


stated periods, who hope to be healed of their various 
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ailments. Some of these are medicinal springs, and their 
use as means of healing would seem to have come down 
from Pagan times. In one of the lakes behind the great 
mountain Aghla More, a few miles outside of Glenties, 
many people believe that a lake-horse rises at midnight, and 
it is asserted on good evidence that there actually is some 
subaqueous disturbance, which lifts a wave upon occasion 
above the surface of the dark waters. 

On Dunmore Head, ten miles from the same little town, 
lie two small lakes, each containing an islet crowned by 
a stone fort, or “ bawaun.” In the lake which contains 
the larger “bawaun” a great stone towers above the 
surface of the water, to which a curious and pathetic tradi- 
tion is attached. Two sister-witches dwelt on each 
of the islets. One long summer evening, while the elder 
witch was building her house, she heard a loud shriek 
from the neighbouring lake, just as she was lifting a great 
stone to its place. “My sister is dead,” she cried in 
agony, and let the stone fall into the water. At the same 
time she herself sank beneath the quiet ripples of the 
dark lake, above which the rock still rears its rugged head 
to tell the story of the witch's grief.” 

Between Narin and Ardara, at the village of Kilclooney, 
may be seen an immense cromlech, with a smaller one 
in ruins lying to the south-west of it. The top stone of 
the larger cromlech, which, as usual, is inclined from the 
south-west to the north-east, consists of an enormous 
block of red gianite more than twenty feet in diameter. 
It may be noted in passing that stone of this kind is not 
found in the immediate neighbourhood. This ancient 
monument is called the Bed of Diarmid and Grania, and 

This story, which I have never found elsewhere, was taken down 


from the lips of an old peasant, who manifestly believed its 


ibsolute truth. 
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a corresponding cromlech stands inland on the mountam 
of Carnaween. The legend runs thus: Cormac Mac Art 
had a daughter of surpassing beauty named Grania, who 
was sought in marriage by the renowned but somewhat 
withered warrior, Finn MacCumhall, or Fingal. Finn 
came a-wooing with a goodly train of stout warriors, 
amongst whom was Diarmid O’Duibhne, a chieftain of 
greater youth and more attractive person. The princess 
and the warrior fell in love with one another at first sight, 
and determined to wed in spite of kings and parents. 
Cormac made a great banquet in honour of his guests, 
whereat his daughter put all save Diarmid and herself to 
sleep by a well-spiced cup. While the rest lay around 
the table overcome with a deeper drowsiness than was 
their wont, the lovers stole off to Kilclooney, where they 
slept on a heather couch laid upon the sand. When they 
rose in the morning, Diarmid tcok up a bag of sand from 
the beach, and fled with Ins lady-love to the brow of 
Carnaween. Here he strewed the sand on the heather 
for their bed. Finn, anxious to recover his vanished 
bride, put his finger to his divining tooth, whereby he 
learned that the lovers had passed the night on the sand. 
Misunderstanding the revelation, he went post haste to 
Kilclooney, where he found no one, and he returned to 
the house of Cormac discomfited end enraged. Next 
morning Diarmid and Grania returned to Kilclooney, and 
the chieftain had provided himself with a bundle of 
heather, which he strewed on the sand for a bed. Where 
upon Finn's tooth told him that the lovers were sleep- 
ing on the heather, and forth he went at once to Carna- 
ween, where he found no one. Thus by the cunning of 
Diarmid, he was kept oscillating between Kilclooney and 
Carnaween, and for a time he was utterly baffled. But 


according to some versions of the legend, the lovers were 
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at length caught and killed on the spot, where the great 
cromlech of Kilclooney still stands to tell of their long 
successful stratagem. 

Slieve Liag, near Carrick, on the southern coast of 
Donegal, is a marvellous mass of abrupt precipices tumbling 
headlong into the sea, which tosses nineteen hundred and 
seventy-two feet beneath its extreme summit. Once the 
way from Malinbeg to Kilcar lay right over the top of 
the dangerous cliff, and one part of the path is like a 
razor edge, which is appropriately known as the One 
Man’s Path. Long ago an old priest and Peter, his 
man, were toiling over the mountain road from Malinbeg. 
The evening was still and mild, but the air was big with 
the threat of coming storm. Suddenly the hurricane 
burst upon them, and they had to lie down and grip the 
hard rock to keep themselves from being hurled into 
the raging deep. The wind ceased as suddenly as it 
had risen, when the old priest said, “ Peter, I can hear 
some poor mariner groaning on the rocks beneath; | 
will go down and help him.” Peter strove in vain to 
dissuade him from his perilous task; but cheered by a 
sense of duty he persisted in his determination, and down 
the rugged precipice he climbed skilfully, with the quiet 
stars shining overhead, and the black breakers still eddy- 
ing and frothing and booming beneath. On a jutting 
ledge of rock, just out of the reach of the hungry deep, 
he found a hapless Spaniard moaning in his last agony. 
The wind had hurled his gallant ship against the wall 
of rock, and all but he had perished in the boiling deep. 
The old priest heard his broken confession, and gave him 
absolution in his own tongue, and left him to die in peace. 
With his last breath the stranger gave all the gold, which 


he had bound around him in his girdle, to his brave bene 


factor ; and back to the summit the old priest clambered, 
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until he stood once more by Peter's side safe and sound. 
Then both kneeled down and gave God thanks for His 
saving help. With the money two churches were built 
near Kilcar, the ruins of which may still be seen.* 

To the north of Carrick lies the lonely village of Glen- 
columbkille, which bears the unforgotten name of 
Columba, saint and evangelist. Born on the 7th of 
December, 521, on the hillside overlooking Lough Akibon 
in the district called in Irish, Gartan, he studied under St. 
Finnian. His birthplace is marked by a little chapel 
with an 6dld grave-stone called the saint’s bed, the well 
from which he drank, and three stone crosses, which would 
seem certainly to have been the work of his hand. In 546 
he founded the monastery of Derry, and he is credited 
with the foundation of three hundred monasteries, or 
churches, during his missionary activity in Ireland. It 
is not the place here to trace the saint's spotless life. But 
some years later he retired to the Glen, which bears his 
name, being warned by a dream to banish the evil spirits, 
which thronged its lonely recesses. Hither he is said to 
have gone with many friends, one of whom, Cearc by 
name, was killed with a club hurled at him by demonic 
spite. Highly angered by such presumption Columba 
cast the club into the midst of the spirits; whereupon it 
rooted itself into the ground and grew into a holly tree, 

*This is the story as I heard it told without any pictorial varnish 
in a Protestant cottage in Glencolumbkille some years ago. I have 
seen the churches, and can only assign them to a far earlier date 
than that of the legend. The mail-car driver from Killybegs to 
Carrick told me that, when one of the churches was still standing, 
the men used to bring their blackthorns to mass, after which they 
indulged ‘n a piayful fight. Consequently no girl of the neighbour- 
hood would marry a youth who had not a good supply of male 
relatives to defend her. When I remarked, ‘‘ Well, we iive in 


better times now,” he assented with reluctant regret. Obvious!v 


he preferred the good old times of promiscuous cudgel-playing. 
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which is still to be seen on the spot. Next, by means of 
a holy stone and his consecrated bell, he is said to have 
driven the demons howling into the sea. The stone is 
still preserved, and is supposed to be a sovereign remedy 
for weak eyesight. It travels many miles, but is always 
brought back; and the veneration in which it is held is 
both touching and somewhat painful. 

A more probable reason has been assigned for this 
retirement of the saint, which is in itself a matter of 
history. In 501 he was excommunicated for participation 
in one of the frequent rebellions of his day. Under the 
stress of this terrible punishment he retired to the Holy 
Glen, where he must have dwelt in almost unbroken 
solitude. Often he would look upon the sunny deep, and 
oftener still upon the wild fury of the tempests of that 
stormy place. On the precipitous rocks of Glen Head the 
open ocean breaks with all its unmatched force, and a storm 
in that lonely spot is of terrific grandeur. Here he built 
his little chapel, the ruins of which are to be seen now. 
The altar-stone remains, which usually goes by the name 
of the saint’s bed, over which in a niche in the wall rests 
the holy stone, when it is not removed for the purposes 
of healing. Its shape is curious, being in the form of two 
truncated cones set base to base, and pierced by an almost 
cylindrical hole. His bell is no longer to be traced; but 
more than one of the peasants believe that it is carefully 
hidden in some known spot within the precincts of the 
Holy Glen. Near the chapel is Columba’s cell, the re- 
mains of which are but scanty; and the view from the 
hill, on which it is built, is most impressive. Here he 
dwelt, living on a hermit’s frugal fare, and devoting his 
soul to rigorous penitence ; and here he is said to have 
remained, until he sailed the sea to found the monastery 


of Iona in his adopted country. 
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Higher up Glen Head is his well, the water of which 
is of the colour of peat, but sweet and refreshing. Here 
the tranquil saint drank, ard pondered over his sins. 
From hence he could gaze on the boundless ocean, and 
climb to the top of the mountain headland to watch the 
gathering of the storm. The mind of modern man shrinks 
from that lonely and savage glen, and wonders that one 
who loved and laboured so hard for his kind, as did 
Columba, did not eat out his gentle heart in this solitude. 
In addition to the relics just mentioned are a number of 
stone crdsses, so-called, set up at considerable distances 
one from the other, to represent the Stations of the Cross. 
The fact that the rude yet elaborate crosses are cut deeply 
into the slabs, of which they consist, would seem to point 
to their having originally been the grave-stones of an 
early burial-ground. Be that as it may, up to recent years 
the faithful were wont to move round them on their 
knees, in some cases three, in some cases seven times, on 
the occasion of a Patron, and to carry quite large stones 
up the hillside to the well. The well itself is hemmed in 
by a huge pile of stones, every one of which has been 
carried to its place by the hands of faithful pilgrims. A 
large slab has been set over the spring itself, on which 
stand vessels for drinking. Once an unromantic mar 
malade jar of the Keiller persuasion was the sole cup used. 
Now there are glasses of the kind borrowed from the 
public-house for Mr. Bob Sawyer’s party, “round tumblers, 
supported by one huge gouty foot.” On the day of a 
Patron such great crowds come from long distances that 
the well is almost drunk dry. Its waters are credited 
with marvellous powers of healing all manner of diseases, 
and even with the curing of sick animals. Sometimes 
the nail of a horseshoe may be seen on the ledge, which 


shows that some of the water has been used to relieve a 
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horse from the thrush or some kindred ailment. Some- 
times a hair-pin, left by some trustful woman, tells of 
her cure from headache. Strings of blue and white glass 
beads are always to be seen on or about the ledge, and 
bits of rag, commonly red, are fastened to the surround- 
ing stones. Each piece of rag has been torn from the 
garment of some pilgrim, and denotes that some benefit, 
bodily or spiritual, has been derived from a visit to the 
well. 

Such are the saint's relics in the Holy Glen, and they 
are devoutly cherished by the faithful peasantry. But the 
most significant fact is this, that Columba actually was 
there for some time before he withdrew to Iona. The 
true antiquary, who is interested in the haunts of holy 
men, can reverently trace the footsteps of one of the 
purest and most earnest of Irish saints. He can meditate 
upon the same savage scene as met the eyes of the tender- 
hearted penitent of more than thirteen hundred years ago. 
In fancy’s vivid picture-book he can see the devout hermit 
walking sadly to the brow of Glen Head to watch the 
rage of wind and water. He can imagine him wrestling 
with the demons, who played their pranks amid the lonely 
mountains ; and he can recall the memory of that heroic 
missionary, who did so much for the well-being of his 
country so long ago. Should he be more than commonly 
fortunate, he can still witness the half-barbaric ceremonies 
of a Patron, and view with astonished eyes the rigorous 
rites of the simple faith of the peasantry of Ireland. But 
should such a sight meet his gaze, he can hardly fail to 
fancy himself carried back to the Middle Ages; and 
he will be filled with a half-sympathetic, half-restive mind, 
when he thinks that such things can be so near home at 
this end of the nineteenth century. 


There are many more legends of County Donegal ; 
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but the foregoing will suffice to illustrate the beliefs and 
superstitions which still linger in the remoter parts of 
Ireland. The effect of the evil eye upon human beings 
and cattle, the prejudice against a black cat, the dances 
of the fairy-bands, the boats out at sea filled with the 
spirits of the dead, and a hundred other superstitions 
feed the fancy and scare the soul of many a simple 
countryman, and of many a large-eyed, tender woman. 
But the wayfarer will like them none the less for their 
credulous faith, and the genuine kindness of the peasantry 
of Erin will appeal to his heart, while the sublime solem- 
nity of the scenery will strike his soul with awe. Be the 
chance visitor as rationalistic as Professor Huxley, he 
will not wonder that these lonely glens and desolate 
islands are the last home of bygone beliefs and time- 
worn superstitions. But whatever he may think of their 
credulity, he cannot choose but admire the kindliness of 
the Donegal peasantry, the poetic and _ occasionally 
humorous character of their folk-lore, the savage majesty 
of the barren mountains, the desolate islands, the lonely 
valleys, and the deep-blue boisterous ocean. 


om 





























FOX HUNTING IN DONEGAL. 
By B. A. REDFERN. 
VW ELL that title describes part of it only. The hunt 
really stated at No. 6 platform, Victoria Station, 
Manchester, and the quarry had twenty-four hours’ start. 
My first piece of good luck as a huntsman happened 
there, for | met at the booking office a certain member 
of the Clan Gordon, who knew well the happy hunting 
grounds for which I was bound, and knew better still the 
ways and wiles of the special Fox I was pursuing. 
Moreover, he was going part of the way himself, and so, 
“ chortling in my joy,” I went along with him on the road 
to “the meet,” which was some two hundred and fifty 
miles distant. The Gordon was at his best, and | and 
some half-dozen others who shared the railway carriage 
compartment with him were astonished at finding ourselves 
at Fleetwood, so delightful was his talk. 
The great steamer with the ducal name might have been 
a pleasure yacht of the clan I have named, to judge from 
the anxiety shown by the stewards in anticipating my 


companion’s wants, and thanks to this I had a rare good 


time in crossing the [rish Sea. 
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And next morning, after a good send-off at Belfast, 
where again my companion seemed to have plenary powers 
of securing attention on all hands, I found myself proceed- 
ing on my further way to Donegal regretfully alone. 

The railway ride, however, was a most interesting one, 
as the names of some of the stations will testify: Antrim 
of the Round Tower, Ballymena of the Fairs, Coleraine of 
the salmons and the mountain dew (not to speak of sweet 
Kitty of that ilk), Limavaddy, whose charming Peggy has 
been immortalised by Thackeray ; and Derry, the Maiden 
City, with its historic walls and its picturesque water- 
front. 

At the last-named place I left the train and took ferry 
over the harbour. In answer to my enquiry, the ferryman 
told me that the “laygal” fare was a penny, and | in- 
judiciously remarked that it was “cheap enough.” 

“Well, well! call it tuppence, then,” said Charon. 
“T’m as much ashamed of it as ye are yerself.” 

On reaching the shed—they call it the station—of the 
Lough Swilly Railway Company, finding I had a few 
minutes to wait, I, as usual on such occasions, interviewed 
the Royal Irishman on duty. 

One or more of this “corps d’elite” meets all trains, 
and so with the object, or rather with the “ objects,” of 
my chase in mind, | asked him if he had seen any 
suspicious persons about lately, giving him, what I am 
sure you would think, if I repeated it to you, a flattering 
description of the trio. 

“ Ay, ay, three o’ thim, quare lukin’, so they wor. Augh! 
I tuk notis o’ thim, how could I help? They wor here, 
yesterday, goin’ on to Buncrana by this thrain.” 

“Well,” said I, “I hear that Field Marshal Roberts is 
up that way, inspecting the fortifications on Lough Swilly, 
and I shouldn't like him to come to any harm.” 
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The large smile of that Royal Irishman might have been 
seen from the back as he went on to say : 

“ Augh! the same parties, I'll go bail. An artis’-lookin’ 
gintleman wit’ a full beard an’ hair, an’ a big plaid shawl 
round him, an’ a studdy well set wan wit’ a camera, an’ 
a yung fella wit’ a big laugh on him, that tuk the stashin 
to himself.” 

“ There’s no doubt about ’em. That’s the lot,” said I. 

“ Augh! well, I sould thim three o’ these tickets for 
our Gala next week, an’ they tould me I was to sell you 
some whin I seen you.” Tableau! I looked gravely at 
him as he sorted his pack of white, green, and orange 
tickets, but I was unable to detect any sign of amusement 
on his face. 


“ 


“Oh, shade of Ananias!” said I, at last, “give me a 
shilling one, an’ let me get out o’ this.” 

Arrived at Letterkenny, after a very pleasant run, I 
engaged a car to take me on to Rosapenna, which was the 
place of “the meet.” My driver was a young fellow as 
stolid looking as an English groom, and his tall hat and 
frock coat gave quite a respectable though unfitting air 
to the jaunty vehicle he drove. 

Rosapenna was eighteen Irish miles distant, and I started 
on the long drive with mingled feelings of pride in the 
turn-out and sorrow over certain lost illusions anent the 
picturesqueness of Irish car drivers. The curt though 
civil replies with which my attempts at drawing him out 
were met by my driver piqued me into silence for some 
half-hour, during which we had been climbing into a 
frightfully desolate region, and | had closed my eyes for 
a moment, when a sudden swerve of the car roused me. 
We were passing through a savage-looking defile, and the 
horse had shied at sight of an Irish lady of ample propor- 
tions, who was pulling on one of a pair of “ martyeens” 
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over a very substantial and fairly well exposed leg, as she 
sate on a rock by the side of the track. 

Two children had rushed out into the road, and were 
now running after the car, singing what, after several 
repetitions, | made out to be: 

Just trow a panny, av ye plaze. 
We'll pick it up, and give us aise. 


and so on, da capo. 


I did not respond to this appeal, and the children con- 
tinued to run after the car until one of them stopped, 
quite blown, and with her elf locks and red petticoat flying 
in the breeze, stood in the middle of the road, scratching 
one bare leg with the other. 

My driver looked back, pulled up his horse, drew a 
penny from his pocket, threw it in the road with a flourish, 
and drove on again in silence. I felt reproved, and looked 
round at him, when, catching my eye, and, I suppose, 
satisfied with its expression, he said : 

“Augh! the poor childher! They’re poor, sir.” 

I gave him what I thought good reasons for not giving 
anything to them, and then he said, simply : 


“ 


Ay, that’s right, sor. Av coorse. That’s what people 
does be sayin’. But, av coorse, ye see, they’re poor, God 
help thim! an’ a penny’s nothin’ to us, but a lump to thim, 


sor. 


I made a further explanation, evidently without making 
much impression on him, but, however, the ice was now 
broken, and we gradually got into conversation. 

We were in the wild country of the great evictions, Lord 
Leitrim’s country, and he pointed out here and there many 
scenes of stirring events in the bad times. Most of the 
former dwellings were in ruins, and, indeed, the only sub- 
stantial-looking building we saw for many miles was a 
D 


— 
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vacant police barrack, which had been built to command 
a gap in the hills. 

We talked of the “Ould Earl,” whom he described as 
an out-and-out perfect devil of lust and greed and cruelty, 
and also of the late Earl, who on his showing was the 
very opposite of all this. 

“ Did ye see that boy passed us wi’ the little ass cart, 
just whin we wor on the hill aboo’ the town? Ay. Well, 
sor, let me tell ye that boy’s name’s ——-——, an’ he 
lives there in Letterkenny, an’ that’s the man shot the 
Ould Earl, more power, an’ never an empty noggin to 
him.” 

“ But do the Royal Irish know ?” 

“ Augh! of coorse they know, but what’s the differ? 
Shure, they pass the time o’ day wit’ him like anybody 
else. Why, the childher knows it.” 

And then he went on to give details of the crime and 
the criminal. By this time he had become quite agree- 
able, and at a turn of the talk he said: 

“Ye're not New York way, maybe?’ 

“Do you mean am | an American? No, I’m English,” 
said I. 

“ Augh, well there’s many dacent people comes here 
from England. Ay, an’ from Ameriky too, but wait till 
I tell ye. Last saison the ‘ Boss’ comes to me one Chewsda 
night about half-past six to seven, and says he, * Frank,’ 
he says, ‘there’s a gintleman an’ lady 1 the hotel wants 
to go see where the ‘Ould’ Earl was kilt.’ 

‘To-night, is it?’ says [. 

“* Ay,’ says he. 

“* But,’ says I, ‘I have to meet a gyurl here 1 the 
Diainond at eight.’ 


“* Ah, well! meet her, an’ God give her good o’ ye, 


which I don’t luk for,’ says he. 
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“* But how’ll I meet her,’ says I, ‘av I go over beyant? 
Why, it’s nine good Irish miles,’ says I. 

““Well, ay,’ he says, ‘that or less, according to yer 
gumption. I don’t remember any moniment to mark the 
place, he says. ‘ But ye'll gi’ them a run for their money 
anyhow. And wi’ that I took out the cyar, and the lady 
and gintleman sated themselves, an’ [ dhruv like—well, 
ye may guess how I dhruv. 

“ After awhile they towld me, bouncin’ like, that they 
had just come from Amurrica—Amurrica, mind ye—and 
that they wor Amurricans, and so says I, quite simplicious : 
“* Ay, an’ ye may well be proud of it,’ says I, ‘an’ ye’re 
not the first that’s come back,’ I says. ‘ But tell me,’ says 
I, ‘is the ould folks livin’ here yet?’ 

“An’ that Amurican gentleman luk’d at me an’ said 
nothen, only snorted, an’ I didn’t luk as if | was thinkin’ 
nothen. An’ the Amurrican lady says to him: 

“* The good boy doesn’t understand ye, dear!’ she says. 

“ An’ I says, ‘ No, mam. I’ve never bin furrin, furder nor 

Bundoran, but I always heern tell American ladies was 
handsome, an’ now I know it. But, see here, mam, | 
says, for I thought I'd dhruv far enough, ‘here’s the very 
place ye want, and me near dhrivin’ past it lukin’ at ye. 
Ye see that pad o’ moss atop o’ the wall. That’s where 
the boy laid his blunderbush, an’ he shot his lordship on 
the road below there, just as you seen it 1’ the papers.’ 
“ The lady said something. ‘What is it?’ says I. ‘Oh, 
the road. The road, mam,’ I says. ‘ Augh, well, they've 
shifted that a bit back there, where ye can't see it to-mght, 
bekase they wor afeard of another accident happenin’.’ 

“ An’ that Amurrican lady, she got down off o' the cyar, 
an’ she tuk up that bit o’ moss an’ she kissed it, an’ she 
put it in her raticule, an’ she got on the cyar an’ she hugged 


that raticule all the way back into Letterkenny. An’ 
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there she had that bit o’' moss, I daresay—an’ I hope it’s 
flourishin’ wit’ her bravely—in Amerikey to this day ; but 
divil a haporth nearer nor foive good miles she got to the 
rale place anyhow, an’ I seen the gyurl I’m tellin’ ye about 
all right, afther all. But, see here now, an’ its thruth I’m 
tellin’ ye. I heern since that American woman was a 
Carrygart gyurl used to be in sarvice at the Castle, an’ 
the ould lord sent her out to Amerikey for raisons he had.” 

“And so that’s the way you humbug strangers, is it 
Frank?” said I, after awhile. 


’ 


“Humbug, is it? Oh no, but would you yerself have 
desayved an’ disappinted the poor gyurl waitin’ for ye i’ 
the Diamond ?” 

“Indeed I would not,” said 1. “ But, you see, I’m only 
an Englishman.” 

“Oh, don’t put it off that away, sor. Shure most o’ the 
English I seen is better nor Irish, more ginerouser, more 
faisible, more-——” 

“More handy remembering the driver, eh, Frank ?” 

“ Ah! there ye are, sor, always wid yer joke. No, but 
thim sort ov Amurricans desarves all they get, barrin’ 
blessin’s.” 

“Well, but the English are foreigners enough, and | 
suppose, as an Englishman, you've been humbugging me 
a bit, eh, Frank ?” 

“No, indeed, sor. I seen what you wor at once, an’ a 
cliverer man nor me wouldn't do it. You'd want some 
gettin’ over. The divil a lie I'd tell the likes o' you, sor.” 

He pointed out maay interesting things and places as 
we went along, and when the time of settlement came [ 
showed my sense of the high estimate he had expressed 
of me as he expected. The truth and the scarcity of that 


favourable opinion made it worth paying for. 


On arriving at Rosapenna I found that I had overrun 
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my quarry, but in a short time saw it, at the distance of 
half a mile, being driven towards me. So the solitary 
chaser and the chaste Fox, with his two companions, were 
soon all assembled together, each of them fresh, lively, and 
thirsty. 

And mind I use those adjectives in that order advisedly, 
lest irreverent jokers should make wrong inferences had 
! said thirsty, lively, and then fresh. And so the long 
hunt had ended. 

OBITER DICTA. 

I have made some notes on the further journey, in which 
| “nothing extenuated or ought set down in malice” on 
certain doings of my vagrom companions, or of the 
manners and customs of the strange people inhabiting the 
strange land of Donegal, and here are a few of them. But 
first let me tell of some gymnastics which were exhibited 
in the smoke-room at Rosapenna. 

Now, it is well known that the bow of our Ulysses, like 
that of his namesake of old, is not readily to be bent by 
others ; that he can not only bend it to advantage, but he 
can bend and unbend himself gracefully on occasion. 

And it is a favourite diversion of his after a day of 
exertion, as well as a proof of his being still fit, to stand 
behind a chair back and throw his legs, left and right, 
alternately over it for some twenty or thirty times. He 
did this as usual after dinner at Rosapenna, and kept it up 
so long that Quince, seeing how easy it was and fired by 
emulation, determined to essay the feat, and try his legs. 
But alas! the legs, not the feet, were too short, and he 
came down upon the smoke-room floor with a mighty thud 
that shook the Rosapenna chalet to its foundations. There 
he lay— 

Broad based, beneath the window-sill, 


Encompass’d by the admiring three, 
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beaming like Pickwick in the immortal wheelbarrow, and 
wondering what on earth had happened to him. Two or 
three of the foreign princes who carry the napkin of servi- 
tude at Rosapenna appeared at the door in affright, and one 
of them asked, “ Vos id dynamide, dose ogsident?” but 
if we had understood him we couldn't have told him for 
laughing. When the alarm had subsided, and due sym- 
pathy had been expressed, we begged Quince, with tears 
in our eyes, to give us another show, but | regret to say 
that the encore was not accepted, and the exhibition was 
closed—for repairs. 

Our tour was in the strictest sense a personally con- 
ducted one. Indeed, I am bold enough to say that a 
more personal conductor than ours could not be found in 
the whole of Europe. 

When a “ highly respectable engineer ” who is perspiring 
over his boot laces is addressed as “ Old Blowhard,” and 
a venerable, awe-inspiring grandfather is abruptly told 
to “ Look alive, young feller,” it seems to me that personal 
conduct has reached its furthest limits. 

Our conductor was “ The Parson,” or, as I prefer to call 
him, “ The Centurion,” and a frightful despot he was. 

He would spring us up to attention in front of the hotel 
each morning, number us off, see that our valise equipment 
was in order, and that we each had clean pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and then he would tell us off to our places in 
the car, always billeting himself on the side from which 
the best views could be obtained, and indeed in all ways 
looking after our safe keeping and good discipline. O, he 
was a daisy—but there, he is forgiven on the condition 
that he will arrange an excursion to Galway for next 
season. 

Talking te one of our many drivers—for although some 


of us were fearfully got up as pedestrian tourists, we 
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never walked if we could help it—I asked him what was 
the difference between an inside car and an outside car. 

“Oh, that’s asy towld. See here, now! An outside 
cyar—d'ye mind? An outside cyar, I’m sayin’. Well, 
it’s an outside cyar where ye rides inside, an’ it’s an inside 
cyar, d'ye see now, it’s an inside cyar where ye rides out- 
side, an’ there you have it.” 

“Well what’s this then ? 


said I, 

**Tis an outside cyar, of coorse.” 

“Yes, and we are riding outside of it,” said I, for we 
were sitting back to back on it, facmmg outwards on each 
side. 

“By no manner o' manes,” said he. “ Ye’re ridin’ in 
side, wit’ only the laste valleyble half o’ yer legs outside, 
while yer head and yer body and the best half o’ yer legs 
is inside. An’ so it’s an outside car, bekaise ye’re ridin’ 
inside.” 

If you don’t follow this reasoning, or suspect a non 
sequitur in it, you need not mention it. It is a subject 
which has occasioned much controversy amongst Irishmen, 
and had perhaps better be left to them for settlement. 

In the course of our tour we met with several of the 
leading officials under the Congested Districts Act, in- 
cluding the Inspector of Agriculture and his colleague of 
the Fisheries. Both of these gentlemen told us stories 
illustrative of the rooted dislike of the peasantry to any 
change in their customs or habits. A remark had been 
made on the absence at farms, cottages, and even at some 
schoolhouses of the usual outside conveniences, and the 
Inspector told us that he had a year ago made plans for 
stores and a house for one of his sub-officials (he showed us 
the premises, now nearly completed, from the hotel window 


as he spoke), and when they were roofed in he caine down 
to mspect. 
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He found, to his astonishment, that the outside offices, 
provided for in the plan, had not been proceeded with at 
all. On enquiry from the future tenant he was met with a 
heartrending appeal not to be compelled togoon withthem. 

“Oh, Mr. Gahan, sor, av ye plaze, I darn’t do it! I 
darn’t do it!” 

“Why not?” said the angry Inspector. 

“Oh, sor, I daren’t. Shure I'd lose my characther 
altogether. I’d be called nothin’ but Paddy Proud—— 
all over the counthry, and | darn’t do it.” 

The Fisheries Inspector was an Aberdonian, in whom 
shrewdness, kindliness, and power (mental and physica!) 
were equaily conspicuous. He told us in most humorous 
fashion ana a weird accent of the difficulties met with from 
the fishermen when the Government offered them, on the 
most favourable terms, yawls built after the Scotch model, 
with which to replace their ancient “ carraghs.” 

We told him that we had seen some of these strange 
boats, merely frameworks of lath covered with tarred 
canvas, very much resembling Welsh coracles, and had 
wondered how human beings dared venture even on a 
duck pond in such frail vessels. 

[ told him how at Dunfanagny, in the mists of early 
morning, | had been startled by the vision of a gigantic 
four-legged black-beetle creeping up the rocky shore, 
which, on nearer inspection, however, became one of these 
marine death traps. It was being carried bottom upwards 
by two small boys, whose heads and trunks were hidden 
in the bow and stern respectively. 

A long and ancient mariner of saturnine aspect was 
leaning with me over the quay wall, and I said to him: 

“Not very safe, these things, are they ?” 


He didn’t answer, but just took his cutty from his mouth, 


and spat out into the harbour. 
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“I’m afraid an Englishman would soon be in Heaven 
if he tried one,” I continued. 

“ Augh! the divil a fear of him then.” 

“You think he could manage it,” said I. 

‘Faith, I do not thin, he’d raich his friends, I dar’say, 
but not in Heaven.” 

On telling this to the Inspector he nodded his huge head, 
and, wrinkling up one eyebrow as he always did in speak- 
ing, he said : 

“ Ay, ay, ah’m weel acquaint wi’ yon. He's maist un- 
ceevil, just fair consairvative to the back bane. He aince 
tauld me he'd suner hae a ‘carragh” full o’ watter than 
ane o’ thae yawls fillt wi’ whiskey, an’ losh! a Donegal 
fisher’s sair prejudiced when he’d sooner be droont than 
drunk. But ah’m glad to say they’re makin’ bee skeps an’ 
fool cotes oot 0’ thae ‘carraghs’ here. As ye gang doon 
the ro'd to Teelin harbour, ye'll hae the haill fleet to poort 
or stairboard o’ ye, an’ they're breedin’ chuckies instead o’ 
droonin’ fules i’ them.” 

On the last day of our stay in Donegal it was fair day 
at Carrick. On my visit I was amused with the humours 
of the fair folk, and struck with the signs of nervous 
anxiety in the dealers, most of whom were small farmers. 

“ How much for the little heifer?” says a big dark man. 

“Fi pounds, and sorra betther baste i’ the fair,” says 
the heifer’s owner, a little red-haired man. 

“ Augh! why didn’t ye say twinty, an’ thin we'd know 
she wasn’t for sale.” 

“Divil a betther heifer ye seen this week. A good 
stock an’ quiet, an’ a fine aiter.” 

“ Augh! well, there’s not much aitin’ on her for anybody 
else. She’s like that mountain o’ yours. Take her back 
there, till she’s done some more aitin’, and then I'll luk 


at her.” 
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“Howld on, howld on, dacent man,” says some by- 
stander, who may be, and probably is, unknown to both 
bargainers. “Shure, the boy’s sellin’, an’ maybe you're 
buyin’.” 

“ Well, | am buyin’, an’ [’ll bid him four pounds.” 

‘** Now thin, see here,” and the newcomer steps in be- 
tween the parties with his elbows outspread. “ Where's 
yer han’s? Take howld there like min.” 

They do so, and then the middleman brings his palm 
on their clasped hands with all his might. 

“Four pound tin, an’ the two o’ ye has more time for 
plaisure i’ the fair,” says he. 

“Sorra one o’ me ‘Il sell her for four pounds tin. I'd 
laver kape her to luk at,” says the seller. 

“ Augh! there’s plisanter things to luk at. Luk at 
herself when ye get home, and I'll go bail she'll luk plisant, 
av ye tell her ye sowld that baste for four poun’ ten,” says 
the buyer. 

“ Aisy, boys,” says the go-between, “here ye are once 
more. Where’s yer han’s?” and clasping them together 
again, he comes down upon them with his own in a re- 
sounding smack. 

‘Four poun’s fifteen shillin’, an’ dam but it’s aquii,’ 
says he. 

“Augh! no,” says the buyer. “Tl go luk round; | 
seen one or two I| liked.” 

‘* Stay here now,” says the middleman, with a great show 
of temper. ‘‘Am I not spakin’ fair to ye? Take the 
boy’s hand. Now here yeare. Four-twelve-six an’ that’s 
my last word.” 


The seller puts on an air of reluctance and turns to the 


little knot of people which has gathered round. 
“ Wull I take it ?” he says. 


“ Augh! a fair thing,” says one. 
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“ Av coorse, ye wull,” says another. 

“ Ye'll do well, honest man,” says a third. 

“ Come on then, an’ let me tell ye, ye have a good chape 
baste the day.” 

The bargaining is over, the purchaser “ raddles,” and the 
little group breaks up. Each member of our party had 
a separate look in at the fair. Our Ulysses went out into 
it with a light heart, but speedily returned in some trepida 
tion. A light-hearted Irish lady, whose carefully tally- 
ironed cap proclaimed her a widow, had insisted on selling 
him a litter of little pigs he had been admiring, and had he 
not beaten a hasty retreat he would have had them be- 
stowed about his person, or made up into a bundle in the 
bed quilt which covered the cart they inhabited. 

The other vagrom men regretted very much that he had 
not made the purchase, and then divided them amongst 
us as momentos of our Donegal holidays. 

But, after all, we need no momentos. And speaking 


sentence, let me 





seriously in this—which will be my last 
say that never in my, or our, experience was there a-better 
organised, more harmoniously carried out, or more [feartily 
enjoyed excursion than was this of Four Vagrom Men in 


Donegal. 
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SOME NOTES ON THOMAS QUINCEY. 
By JOHN MORTIMER. 
BEHIND that quaint and remarkable figure, Thomas 
De Quincey, so vividly portrayed to us by himself and 


his biographers—a personality whose attractiveness seems 


to increase with the advancing years—there stands, in the 
shadowy background, as it were, another form, much less 
distinctly outlined, but interesting to us in a relative sense 
as being that of the progenitor of the English Opium Eater. 
lo have been the father of such a son is in itself a dis- 
tinction, but that fact alone does not mark the limitations 
of our interest or exhaust his claim upon our regard. Not 
much is known of him—the references to him by De 
Quincey being for the most part of a fragmentary and 
incidental kind—-but there is yet material, though scanty, 
to warrant an attempt to bring together the scattered frag- 
ments, with such results, in the direction of shape and form, 
is are possible in the circumstances. As a means to this 
end | am indebted to my friend Mr. Charles Roeder, who, 
with characteristic love of research, has gathered together, 
from old Manchester journals, and other sources, a collec- 
tion of notes which he has placed at my disposal 
Thomas Quincey was born in 1753, probably near 


Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in which neighbourhood, Dr. Japp 


tells us, his father had considerable landed property. In 
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this grandfather of the English opium eater we have pre- 
sented to us, in a vague traditional way, a free-living, fox- 
hunting country gentleman, of the type of the old English 
squire, who had married more than once, had more than 
a score children gathered about his table, and in the end, 
for one reason or another, had to part with his landed 
estates. As the outcome of this diminished prosperity we 
learn that Thomas Quincey, along with his brother John, 
found their way to London, and apparently became retail 
traders of the linen-draper type, their shop or business 
place being in Cheapside. Regarding the means of 
Thomas at this time we have this statement by De 
Quincey: “ My father was a plain and unpretending man, 
who began life with what is considered in England (or was 
considered) a small fortune, viz., six thousand pounds.” 
The De Quinceys, we are told, were of Norse origin, and 
got their name from a Norman source, the residential 
association being that of the village of Quincey in Nor- 
mandy. Some of the descendants of those who had 
fought for Norman William thought fit in their modesty 
to drop the distinctive prefix, and among them were 
Thomas and John of that ilk, who doubtless regarded the 
unadorned name as best suited to the unpicturesque 
occupation of shopkeeping. Of his London trading there 
is no note of information, and it is as trader and author 
that Thomas next presents himself to our view. In 1775 
there was published anonymously in London a little octavo 


volume of one hundred and eight pages, descriptive of “A 


Short Tour in the Midland Counties of England per- 


formed in the summer of 1772, together with an account of 
a similar excursion, undertaken September, 1774.” This 
was in the greater part a reprint of some articles which had 
appeared from time to time in the “Gentleman's Maga- 


zine.” bearing the initials **T. QO.” as indicative of the 
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authorship. That T. Q. was Thomas Quincey there can 
be no doubt. De Quincey himself bears witness to the 
fact, telling us regarding his father that “He wrote a 
book ; and, though not a book of much pretension in its 
subject, yet in those days to have written a book at all 
was creditable to a man’s activity of mind, and to his 
strength of character, in acting without a precedent. In 


the execution, this book was really respectable. As to 


its subject, it was a tour in the Midland counties of 
England, in one octavo volume. . . . In the style of 


its execution, and the alternate treatment of the mechanic 
arts, and the fine arts, the work resembles the well-known 
tours of Arthur Young, which blended rural industry with 
picture galleries, excepting only that in my father’s | re- 
member no politics, perhaps because it was written before 
the French Revolution.”’ 

In the introductory advertisement to his volume the 


1uthor makes his moan regarding the treatment his 


original manuscript has met with at the hands of 


that despotic person, the editor. He says: * The 
first of these tours having been sent to the Editor of a 
Magazine, it has accordingly appeared in that publication ; 
but Mr. Corrector, the manufacturer of the periodical in 
question, having taken such liberties with the author's per- 
formance as scarcely to leave him the satisfaction of know- 
ng his own meaning, induces a bad writer once more to 
intrude himself on the public; satisfied that though he 
can acquire no reputation by reprinting his futile observa- 
tions, he cannot lose any after having such language, such 
irreconcileable evidence fathered upon his pen as has 
hitherto disgraced it.” In view of the liberties that have 
been taken with him he feels it incumbent upon him to 


provide “a less soporific potion for the mental tastes of 


his friends.” He confesses himself as “allied to ignor- 
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ance,” but nevertheless “is yet unwilling to be the fosterer 
of untruth.” Then does he go on to read all wilful and 
arbitrary editors a lecture in this wise: “In regard to 
Editors of public repositories of fugitive literature, it is 
evidently their province to preserve or reject such pieces 
as they imagine will gratify or disgust their readers; but 
I am far from positive that they have a nght to make 
innovations in the expression of another, much less to 
pervert his meaning or put fresh sentiments in his mouth ; 
however, if it were decreed that they really are justifiable 
in altering, this indulgence would remain only as long as 
alteration and improvement were the same thing (for we 
have precedented authority enough to assert that they are 
sometimes very different indeed!) No one will disagree 
with our author when he goes on to say that “ Not every 
one who attempts to write has genius to render him success- 
ful, nor have those who pretend to correct always ability 
for the undertaking.” Of himself he says “I am not 
qualified for an amender, nor am, Heaven be praised, a 
cobbler of the works of others: but were I obliged to 
revise the journal of a traveller for instance, I should be 
cautious how | advanced anything with the least deviation 
from truth ; I might perhaps, in such a case, be scrupulous 
of asserting that ‘we have more wool than we can make 
up in manufactures "—and, without a total deprivation of 
memory, should hardly make the streets of a city well- 
peopled in one page, and instantly dispeople them in the 
next: nor would I bestow the epithet of wretched on 
a village upon which reality and the writer had not dared 
a stigma :—if the buildings of a town were remarked as 
good ones or neat, | should account it not very proper to 
say that ‘the church, however, is handsome ’—any more 
than to induct so much modesty into my author as to force 


him to call his own remarks curious. 
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The author was nineteen when he set out on his travels, 
and about twenty-two when his book appeared. = Mr. 
Roeder says that Thomas was accompanied by his brother 
John, but upon what evidence the statement ts made 1s not 
apparent, neither do we know whether the first journey 
was taken on foot or otherwise, but one feels pretty sure 
he did not walk. It began in London, with Peterborough 
as the first important stage. From there we are con- 
ducted, in a meandering way, through the Fen Country, 
with Boston and Lincoln as salient features in the narra- 
tive, with many minor places cropping up between. !n 
this point to point fashion we pursue our road, travelling 
by village, thorp, and town, through Retford and Worksop 
to Chesterfield, Matlock, and Derby, and onward again to 
Nottingham. Further away, we come to Stamford, with 
Burleigh House close by, and through Northampton we 
reach Oxford, and so, by Gerard’s Cross and Uxbridge, 
get back to London town again. In the second journey 
we are taken by sea to Boston, with descriptive glimpses 
of coast line on the way, then take the road again, revisit- 
ing some of the old scenes, such as Lincoln, and some new 
ones, such as Newark and St. Ives. 

Save for the impression it gives of the personality ot the 
author, there is not much need to dwell at length upon this 
little book of travels. Without a knowledge of the tact 
you would scarcely discover that it was the work of so 
young a man. It is not the journal of a pleasure-seeker 
merely, but is marked by a seriousness of purpose sugges- 
tive of a grave mental maturity. The journey is not one 
in search of the picturesque only, but rather the blending 
of this with the acquisition of useful information, in the 
manner already indicated in the reference made to it by 
De Quincey. Agriculture, manufactures, schemes of navi- 
gation or irrigation, together with an observant interest in 
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architecture, ecclesiastical or other, these seem to have a 
larger claim upon the traveller's eye and mind than the 
outward aspects of nature. There is displayed, too, a 
love of accuracy in description which, though meritorious, 
is in some of its manifestations amusing. In dealing 
with a church, for instance, he is careful to give you the 
exact dimensions. He tells you that these as given by 
other travellers are often very erroneous, and in his intro- 
duction says: “I have sometimes chosen to satisfy myself 
in that particular, and will therefore undertake to answer 
for the accuracy of those interspersed in this account 
excepting them that I did not measure, which have always 
some distinction, as, is said, reputed, etc.” As an example 
he goes on to say: “ We have been told that the steeple 
at Boston is 300 feet high, of which the lanthorn is 18; 
whereas 64 feet the latter, and 262 the whole, is the true 
altitude.” Of the steeple of the church at Louth he says: 
“ According to a drawing done by William Atkinson, sur- 
veyor, in 1753, it is from the foundation to the top of the 
spire 282 feet ; but still this does not give the percetvable 
height, for who knows the depth of the foundation below 
the surface of the earth?” To the “grand sluice of a 
canal at Boston ” he brings his measuring tape, or whatever 
served for such, and gives “an exact table of the ad- 
measurements ” of waterways, locks, piers, bridges, and the 
rest, which is almost painfully minute in its particularisation 
of feet and inches. Cultivated fields are more attractive 
to him than barren heaths and moorlands. Crossing one 
of these, he describes it as very extensive, and ‘* covered in 
some places with fern, but everywhere with large stones 
sticking out of the earth and exhibiting a black, desolate, 
and melancholy appearance.” Of his descriptive style in 
dealing with a more agreeable prospect, this, of the view 
from the castle, at Oxford, may serve as an example :— 
E 
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‘From the mount is an enchanting prospect: on one 
hand the city appears beneath you, and with its numerous 
spires, domes, etc., raises an idea of vast magnificence ; 
on the other side is a fine extended vale, rich in verdure 
and wood, terminated by hills, and nobly decorated by the 
Isis serpentising along to some distance, then losing itself 
behind a variety of objects, and afterwards appearing again 
in one distinct sheet of water ; the whole exhibiting a very 
agreeable scene of native beauty, much heightened by the 
pompous strokes of art.” As illustrative of his taste in 
domestic architecture we have these remarks concerning 
the city of Oxford itself: “The private dwellings in 
general, take the city throughout, are far from deserving 
the character of neatness, or uniformity of structure, so 
far from it that in many streets half the houses are of 
timber plaistered over, some of them built in a barbarous 
old method, the upper stories projecting forward; yet in 
regard to this last article not quite so ugly as in a few 
other towns that I have seen.” One of these other towns, 
Chesterfield to wit, is dismissed in this brief fashion: 
“ Chesterfield is a large town; but as I passed through I 
saw nothing uncommon, but the ugly church; it is old, 
and built of bad stone, but rendered most disgusting by its 
wooden spire (covered with lead), being so much warped 
that I discerned its crookedness at three miles distance. 
In the town is a manufacture of pots. At Asher and many 
villages in the neighbourhood camomile is much culti- 
vated.” 

Thomas Quincey had a strong practical vein in his con- 
stitution, but he could on occasion show that the gods had 
also made him poetical, and in his case it is not the aspects 
of nature but the works of man that kindle the poetic 
flame. The sight of a canal with its mysterious stairway of 
locks and underground course of navigation, leads him 
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to break out into an ode, of which these are some of the 
Imes : 

See the canal its placid face unveil, 

Contemn the storm, and court th’ expanded sail; 

Its willing sail the vessel straightway rears, 

And a new look the wondering country wears. 


* * t * + 


See the heap’d vale its mighty mound extend! 

See the proud aqueduct its arches bend! 

Yon chasm behold, by delving labour made! 

Yon tunnel long, that mock’d the feeble spade! 

When navigation, like a ship that’s blown 

To nameless lands has found a track unknown, 

And strange to tell she moves through tracks of stone; 
Now step by step she from the hill descends, 

Now fearless on th’ erial liquid wends, 

Nor dreads the sliding passage from the steep, 

Nor heeds th’ abyss, pre-eminently deep, 

But passes careless o’er a devious course, 

Smiles on industrious man, and drives the baneful horse, 

Britain! to thee these glorious works belong, 

While Brindley claims a portion of the song, 

Whose daring genius, as thy Shakespear’s, came 

From heaven mature—the darling heirs of fame! 

Great comprehensive soul, could none descry 

Thy latent merit, save thy patron’s eye ? 

In the lone spot obscured thy talent’s worth, 

Till worth congenial brought those talents forth, 
Let us with interest then the plaudit give, 

\nd pay in praise what we in wealth receive. 

And now, so far as our notes are concerned, the scene 
changes, and the contrast is a sharp one. In 1776, the 
year following the publication of this volume, the London 
linen drapers have migrated to Manchester, as is shown 
by the following advertisement, which appeared in the 
“Manchester Mercury” of March 18th of that year, an- 
nouncing their advent : 

J. and T. Quincey, Linen Drapers (from Cheapside, London), 


respectfully inform the Ladies and Gentlemen, and the inhabitants 
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of the town and neighbourhood (as well as the public in general) 
that they have opened a shop, No. 10, at the Bottom of Market- 
street Lane, where having laid in a complete assortment of goods 
in that Branch, and having been very careful in collecting them 
from the best markets and manufacturers, and in importing an 
excellent fabric of Irish Linen—they flatter themselves that they 
are able to accommodate those who choose to honour them with 
their commands in a manner that will be satisfactory, and they’ 
think on as low terms as in any shop whatever; of which, how- 
ever, upon trial, their Customers will be enabled to judge. This, 
at least, they can assert positively, that if fresh and perfect goods 
and patterns, the most moderate profits, and the most assiduous 
attempt to oblige—can obtain the favour of the public—these will 
not be wanting, and by these only do they aim at success. 


That this appeal has not been in vain is proved by a 
succeeding advertisement which appeared in the same 
paper on the 10th April : 


J. and T. Quincey, Linen Drapers, No. 10, Market-street Lane, 


address the Public with the most grateful thanks for their favours 


and the great encouragement which they have received, and hereby mean 


to inform their friends that (in compliance to frequent Advice 
and Desire) they have now added to their stock a regular assort- 
ment of Haberdashery goods, and profess to serve them upon the 
best terms with the conditions of that trade in general, and intend 
to supply a varied collection of same articles as Edgings, low-priced 
Lace, etc., at reasonable rates ; in particular. At the same time 
having arrived about a week ago from London, they are empowered 
to offer a capital choice of printed Linens, Musslins, Furnitures, 
and other Cottons, all of the most approved spring patterns; have 
also just received some fresh boxes of fine Irish Linens, unusually 
well made, and of a fabric at least equal to their former cloth, 
which has given universal satisfaction. They have likewise con- 
siderably enlarged too, their stock of Musslins, etc., and in a 
word, have selected such articles, and propose to sell them in such 
a manner, as they hope will insure a continuance of the support 
which has hitherto so generally been bestowed upon their undertakings. 

Other advertisements follow testifying to the growth of 
the prosperity of the shop. On the 16th July we are told 
that 


J. and T. Quincey (Linen Drapers) having now received their Irish 
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Linens of the fresh Bleach, offer them to the public on the lowest 
terms, but as the importation is very great in quantity, they more 
particularly address themselves to those in trade and to dealers 
in the article in general, whom they can furnish with goods con- 
siderably under the excessive prices of the late fair (their linen 
being carefully purchased in Ireland before). J. and T. Q. also 
beg leave, once more, to remind Ladies of their Chip Hats, and 
especially of their Open Chips, which they sell so remarkably low, 
as 7d. a piece. Among other articles worth notice, might be men- 
tioned sundry printed Musslines, new, cheap, and elegant, and which 
are lately arrived. 

The hand that penned these newspaper appeals is 
evidently that of Thomas, as is made apparent by the next 
address, which runs thus: 

27th August, 1776. 

Thomas Quincey (being now somewhat better provided with assist- 
ants, so as to wait the more speedily upon and not as heretofore, 
unreasonably detain those who please to favour him with a call) 
once more intrudes on the public (in behalf of himself and absent 
partner), and in particular would remind his friends in the country 
(where intelligence often comes late) of the new shop in Market-street 
Lane. The chief motive for this address (from one who is not 
over-fond of advertising), however, is to observe to the public that 
this is the most expedient time to purchase Musslins, as one of 
the East India Company’s two annual sales being just over, a more 
copious choice may now be procured, and T. Quincey has availed 
himself of this circumstance, having laid in a capital assortment, to 
sell them on such terms as (whoever equals) none shall exceed ; 
he hopes he will be readily supported, without the intimation, by 
example of ihe prices hitherto fixed upon goods in general at his 
shop. 

To-morrow (the 28th inst.) will be displayed, to those in want of 
the article, the largest collection of worked muslins, in aprons, 
tuffles, etc., hitherto received, goods, the reduced prices of which 
have been a great means of bringing the shop into its present repute. 

An immense importation of Drogheda Linens is hourly expected, 
and in about a week a well-chosen parcel of cheap thread edgings. 
To solicit your favours that have been so liberally and are still 
daily conferred would be like the discontented entreaties of those 


never satisfied, and to supplicate friends for a continuance that 
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has already been granted would be but to insult them. T. Quincey 
therefore takes leave of these literary addresses, with assuring his 
customers that the most unremitting attention in the conduct of 
the trade (both in buying and selling) will ever be bestowed, in 
order to preserve the shop in that favour with which it has hitherto 
been beheld in the estimation of a discerning and generous com- 


munity. 


The literary addresses, however, are only discontinued 
for a time, for on 12th August, 1777, we come upon this 
one, in which we find that John Quincey goes over to 
Ireland to make purchases of linens. 


12th August, 1777. 


The late temporary stagnation of trade in Ireland (owing to the 
alarm occasioned by the privateers} having, for a while, reduced the 
price of Linens there, John Quincey, taking advantage of the local 
cheapness, went over immediately to that Kingdom, and being at 
Chester, on his way back, on the 7th and 8th inst., had the satisfac- 
tion to find, by closely inspecting the goods there, that he had 
bought his cloth very considerably under the terms at which any 
could possibly be bought in that fair. 


J. and T. Quincey are therefore so confident of being well enabled 
to serve the public with Irish or Drogheda Linens on terms uncom- 
monly advantageous that they are quite willing to risk the whole 
favour of their numerous friends and the whole scccess of their 
trade for succeeding years to come, on the proof of what they have 
asserted. 


|. and T. QO. beg leave further to observe, that in the prices of their Linen, 
the public will never be loaded with the usual great charges of commission 
insurance, etc., as they are determined to persevere in buying them all in 
Ireland themselves, and to import them entirely on their own risk. 
N.B. The prices of several sets of Musslins being just now reduced, 
T. Quincey sets off for London this week in order to refurnish an 
assortment, and indeed the joint capital of J. and T. Q. being 
embarked in the Linen and Haberdashery trades only, the public 
may depend on being accommodated at all times with an extensive 
and very complete choice of goods in their way, and more so than 


could possibly be offered if they engaged in more trades than two. 


In the next advertisement it is shown that three annual 
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voyages to Ireland were made, and that. Thomas takes his 
turn in the buying : 

March 17th, 1778. 

J. and T. Quincey acquaint those among the public who may 
be in want of Irish Linen that Thos. Quincey being just returned 
from the last market in Ireland, in the course of a few days they 
will be in possession of a cargo of fresh Linens from that Kingdom. 
‘To say much more about these cloths at present would be needless, 
it will be enough now to add that the market was comparatively 
so low, the goods so cheap, that T. Quincey bought: above a 
thousand pounds more than he had pre-determined to do; they will 
be the first new linens brought into the country since the drop, 
and the importers offer them with a consciousness that théy are 


deserving ot universal notice 


In regard further to the willingness of J. and T. Quincey to use 
their friends well, it being already sufficiently true, let it be its own 
evidence—but for their ability to do it—it may be necessary to 
remind the public, that it is humbly presumed the plan on which 
their trade is conducted is one of the most advantageous to their 
customers that could be desired (for attention in buying is at least 
of as much consequence as moderation in_ selling) Under no 
obligatory or other :estrictions, they apply only at the first sources— 
happy in ar extensive and useful correspondence (as being two in 
the trade), they have opportunity to lay hold of its advantages, 
they spare no pains in travelling to buy, while their demand is 
adequate to their 3 annual voyages to Ireland, is not only a proof 
of this, but is also a proof of their great return in and strict atten- 
tion to that trade in particular. 

N.B.—On board the vessel in which these Linens are freighted 
(expected immediately in the first change of these easterly winds) 
is comprehended a large assortment of low linens, chiefly intended 
for country shopkeepers, to whose interest in their purchases J. and 


T. Q. are ever most particularly attentive 

Their enterprise is shown in the following advertise- 
ment, in which they tell their customers that they are now 
bleaching their own linens: 

yth June, 1778. 


To Country Dealers and the public in general, for sale, Irish 


Linens of all widths and prices, great part of which are of the 
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new bleach, grey Dowlas and (several packs of) grey 9-8th sheeting, 
peculiarly cheap, imported this year by J. and T. Quincey, who have 
bought some very extensive lots of new printed cottons and (by 
influence of prompt payment) have obtained them from 20 to 30 
per cent. under their value, yet will sell them at the usual (known) 
small profit. 


J. and T. Quincey, determined (to requite the kindness of their 
friends as far as in them lies) to serve even their wholesale customers 
with Irish Linens as low as any house in the Kingdom, have begun to 
purchase in the grey and to bleach a principle part of them. They have 
at present considerable quantities in the North of Ireland for future sale, 
and are resolved to support their trade with that spirit, as well as by that 
honour, which can alone give success to adventures and novel under- 
takings. 

In the following advertisement Thomas Quincey stands 
by his honour in trade : 

July 23rd, 1778. 

As the whole quantity of linens that Thomas Quincey purchased 
in the late market at Dublin (comprehending 27 Packs and Boxes, 
as his Bills of Lading will show) were bought at the latter end of 
that market, which began on very high terms, but experienced a 
great and unusual drop towards its close, when most buyers had 
completed their business—it can scarcely be accounted vanity to 
say that J. and T. Q. are able not only to sell their linens on as 
low terms as any house in the Kingdom, but also at present on 
lower terms than the far greater part of them. However, by com- 
parison only do they wish their assertion to stand or fall: Dis- 
daining the propagation of untruth, they will cheerfully abandon 
the Irish (their principal) trade, as soon as it can be made appear 
that they are inferior in it to anyone. 

N.B.—The Hessians will be disposed of extremely cheap to any 
merchant or manufacturer who can take the whole parcel remaining. 


These advertisements, or literary addresses, as Thomas 
Quincey was pleased to call them, were, one may fairly 
assume, the products of his own pen. In all probability, 
having written a book, he was accounted the literary 
partner in the firm, there being no evidence that his brother 
John had any qualifications in that direction. In their 
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involutions, frequent use of parentheses, and emphasised 
words, there is something about these appeals to the pur- 
chasers of linen which smacks of the style that charac- 
terises the introductory remarks to the book of travels. 
Anyhow, they are curiosities in their way, and early 
examples of the endeavour to make advertising a depart- 
ment of the fine arts. Until 1780 the brothers remained 
bachelors, but on the 1st February of that year we find 
the announcement that ‘“*On Thursday was married John 
Quincey, linen draper, in this town, to Miss Martha Gooda- 
year, of Ardwick,” and on November 21st of the same year 
the further piece of information: “ Wednesday last was 
married at St. George’s, Queen Square, Mr. Thomas 
Quincey, linen merchant in this town, to Miss Penson, of 
North Street, London.” Before these events happened 
they had gained some distinction in the town, their names 
appearing in the Court Leet Records—John as scavenger 
for Market Street Lane and Thomas as a juror of Court 
Leet. Where Thomas Quincey took up his abode is not 
apparent, but we find it stated that in 1780 John resided 
in Parsonage, at the corner of Blackfriars Street and the 
river. Subsequently, as we know, Thomas had his resi- 
dence at “The Farm,” a country house in Moss Side, 
where he remained until, in 1791, he built the mansion 
known as “Greenhay.” De Quincey says, further, that 
his father “always retained a town-house in Manchester 
(somewhere in Fountain Street).” 


In the notes before me there is no discovery of the period 
when the brothers ceased to be partners in the business 
in Market Street Lane, or when John departed this life. 
On December 2nd, 1783, however, we have this advertise- 
ment : 

Thomas Quincey intending very shortly to decline all Retail 


Trade is now selling off on low terms his Prints, Musslins, Table 
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Linens, Gawz, Laces, etc., of all sorts, with all his cut goods, etc., 
of whatever kind, and Haberdashery articles, in general 

N.B.—The Irish Linen, Scotch, etc., Trades, in the Wholesale 
Line, he will continue as usual. 

At a later date Thomas Quincey took to himself a 
partner, and the firm was afterwards known as Quincey 
and Duck, linen merchants, of Market Street Lane. In 
the wholesale trade he developed into a West Indian mer- 
chant, and is said to have traded also with Portugal and 
America. Upon this fact De Quincey lays some stress 
as imparting an increased dignity to his father’s commer- 
cial pursuits. He says: “ My father was a merchant, not 
in the sense of Scotland, where it means a retail trader, 
one, for instance, who sells groceries in a cellar, but in the 
English sense, a sense rigorously exclusive, that is, he was 
a man engaged in foreign commerce, and no other ; there- 
fore in wholesale commerce and no other; which last 
translation of the idea is important, because it brings him 
within the benefit of Cicero’s condescending distinction, 
as one who ought to be despised certainly, but not too 
intensely to be despised even by a Roman senator.” De 
Quincey only knew his father as a merchant, inasmuch 
as it was two years after the shopkeeping had ceased when 
the Opium Eater was born. His _ personal relationships 
with his father, too, were, by force of circumstances, re 
markably slight. When Thomas Quincey came home to 
die at Greenhay,his son, describing that occasion, says : 
“ Odd as it sounds, | had at that time both a brother and 
a father, neither of whom would have been able to chal 
lenge me as a relative, nor | him, had we happened to 
meet in the public roads. In my father’s case, this arose 
from the accident of his having lived abroad for a space 
that, measured by my life, was a very long one. First he 


lived for months in Portugal, in Lisbon, and at Cintra; 
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next in Madeira; then in the West Indies ; sometimes in 
Jamaica; sometimes in St. Kitts; courting the supposed 
benefit of hot climates in his complaint of pulmonary con- 
sumption.” In the few weeks that remained to him of 
life, after reaching his home, however, the boy De Quincey, 
then near upon eight years of age, was a constant atten- 
dant upon his sick couch. The son, too, has given us 
reminiscences of his father and his domestic relationships, 
which help to fill up the background of the sketch. This, 
as far as we have traced it, has given us, in the process of 
evolution, the impression of a man pre-eminently diligent 
in business and possessing withal a distinct tendency to 
literary culture and refinement. In the glimpses afforded 
us of “The Farm” and “Greenhay,” we learn that one 
important portion of each house was the library, which 
“was very extensive, comprehending the whole general 
literature both of England and Scotland for the preceding 
generation. It was impossible to name a book, in the 
classes of history, biography, voyages and travels, belles 
lettres, or popular divinity, which was wanting.” Through 
the principal rooms, too, “ was scattered a small collection 
of paintings by old Italian masters.” In the recreations of 
the members of the household “ Books, gardens on a large 
scale, and a greenhouse were the means relied on for daily 
pleasure.” Thomas Quincey appears to have been a 
devout, God-fearing man and a devoted member of the 
Church of England. There was a community of spirit, 
literary and religious, and a fast friendship, between him- 
self and the Rev. Saml. Hall, curate of St. Ann’s, and one 
imagines the honest merchant sitting in his pew-on Sun- 
days, along with his family, an attentive listener to the 
probably heavy discourses of the serious, broad-minded 
churchman who lost his fellowship at the collegiate church 


owing to his repugnance to the Athanasian Creed. In the 
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matter of religious exercises we find De Quincey thanking 
Providence that he and his brothers and sisters “ were 
dutiful and loving members of a pure, holy, and magnificent 
church.” 

One more note remains to be dealt with: Thomas 
Quincey’s life was but a short one, extending to barely 
forty years, and so on the 23rd July, 1793, we find this 
notice in the ** Manchester Mercury”: ** Died on Thurs- 
day at his house near this Town, Mr. Thomas Quincey, a 
considerable Irish linen merchant.” 

Reference has already been made to the home-coming of 
the dying man, and we all know the wonderful prose 
description of that event which De Quincey has given. 
How vividly the scene is painted. The sunset of a summer 
day, with the servants and children gathered on the lawn 
of the solitary house of Greenhay, waiting for the father’s 
arrival: the wearing on of the hours to midnight, without 
any sound of horses’ feet or wheels along the lane; then 
when those who waited have gone out to meet the expected 
carriage, “the sudden appearance of horses’ heads from 
the deep gloom of the shady lane,” and next “the mass 
of white pillows against which the dying patient was re- 
clining.” This home-coming, as De Quincey tells us, was 
the one sole memorial which in after years restored his 
father’s image as a personal reality. Thomas Quincey was 
laid to rest at the Church of St. Ann, anda gravestone, now 


fixed against the outer wall, records the fact. It bears no 
epitaph, but in estimating the character of the occupant of 
the grave one recails the testimony of the friend who said 
to De Quincey: “ Sir, | knew your father; he was the 
most upright man I ever met with in my life.” 


























SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ART AND ART 
PATRONAGE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
By W. NOEL JOHNSON. 


Never before in the history of this country has so much 
attention been given to the various branches of art as 
we find at the present time. We have one or more Art 
Galleries for permanent collections of pictures, and Annual 
Exhibitions of modern works by various and many societies, 
in all our principal cities and towns. We have Art 
Schools, Academies and Guilds, in all parts of the 
country ; from the Wood-carving School in the woods of 
Aviemore, to the Art Department of South Kensington— 
from the small Academy of a provincial town to the 
Academy “ Royal” of Burlington House. The press is 
constantly giving us works on art, technical, biographical, 
or historical; we have many magazines specially devoted 
to art; while hundreds of books and periodicals, even the 
daily papers, are embellished more or less with illustrations. 

This bemg so, it may not be unprofitable or uninterest- 
ing to turn our attention for a short time to some con- 
sideration of the condition of art in England during the 
last century. 

Comparisons sometimes are odious ; but we may at once 
say that in this instance it will not be so; and that, how- 


ever interesting the comparison may be, it will show that 
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the honour and glory of this branch of polite learning 
belong to the England of to-day. 

Our purpose is to give a picture, necessarily brief, but 
with as many details as space will permit, of the various 
kinds of art practised during the Eighteenth Century 
(chiefly the earlier part), and the nature of the patronage 
they received. 

Whatever may have been the cause, art was a slow and 
late development in this country compared wrth the 
other countries of Europe in which it has flourished. In 
Italy, France, Germany, and the Netherlands, it had 
bloomed and yielded nich fruit, long before it was even 
planted by a native of England. It may be only natural 
to suppose that in more luxuriant lands under sunnier 
skies, art should ripen earlier than in a country like ours, 
with its duller sky and inhabited by a “nation of shop- 
keepers.” But why we should have been preceded by 
the Netherlands, where the climate and commercial in- 
terests are very similar to our own, is not so easy to 
explain. Such, however, is the fact, explain it how we will. 

This backwardness seems stranger still when we con- 
sider that we were not wanting in other branches of 
learning and art. Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, 
and the cluster of men of letters who lived during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I.; Bacon, Hobbes, and 
Newton in philosophy and science ; and Purcell in music, 
had left us a rich and varied inheritance long before we 
could boast of possessing an English Painter of note. 

We must, however, not omit to mention that one branch 
of art formed an exception, namely, the painting of minia- 
tures. We had possessed miniature painters of eminence 
from the time of Elizabeth; for Nicholas Hilliard -:-ho 


lived during her reign produced very beautiful and highly 
finished works. Hilliard was followed by Isaac and Peter 
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Oliver, John Hoskyns, and Samuel Cooper, in whose hands 
the art attained a perfection which has never been ex- 
ceeded. 

Miniature is easily understood; it lends itself to the 
affections ; its beauty and finish are charms which appeal 
to all, and everybody can appreciate its merits. It was 
probably for these reasons that it was the earliest form of 
painting practised in this country. The Tudor Exhibi 
tion held in Manchester in 1897, gave us the privilege 
of seeing some of the best work of this kind in existence ; 
a privilege we may never have again. 

The eighteenth century was by no means deficient in 
patrons of art, and those men who could supply the wants 
of the time found plenty of employment and were very 
well remunerated. The following branches of art were in 
request, namely :—The painting of miniatures—portraits 
and histories; Topographic work for the antiquary, and 
landscapes. This list sounds very similar to the various 
kinds of work in vogue to day, and so it is; but in some 
of these branches the similarity goes little further thar. 
the name, the purpose for which they were produced being 
so widely different. The tastes and requirements of the 
time gave colour and character in a very remarkable 
manner to the work produced, and as an inevitable conse- 
quence it contained little nature and less art, that is, art 
expressed in a free and spontaneous manner, true to local 
colour and feeling. 

The dearth of native artists was not owing to want of 
patronage, but to a rooted idea that in the world of art 
the foreigner was supreme. There was of course a very 
good and just cause for this idea at first, and in fact for 
nearly two centuries, but it became so firmly fixed in 
the minds of English patrons that at last it was like some 
incubus which held them fast; some brightly coloured 
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venomous serpent which enthralled native artistic talent, 
with no friendly Perseus to liberate it. The casting off 
of these enslaving bonds had to be effected by the artists 
themselves; it did not arise from the enlightened taste 
or discernment of those who employed them except in a 
few notable and isolated instances. 

Before speaking of the art and its patronage of the 
century before us, it will be advisable to give a very bref 
outline of the previous history of Art in England. This 
will enable us to form a clearer and more correct con- 
ception of the conditions and tendencies which existed 
at the dawn of the period under consideration. 

The first of our sovereigns to patronize art to any 
extent was Henry VIII. He was fond of magnificence 
and show, possessed an overflowing treasury, and in 
rivalry with the sovereigns of France and Spain, he spent 
liberally in encouraging painters, architects, goldsmiths, 
and all who could satisfy his love of pompous display. 
He invited to England Raphael, Primaticcio, and Titian, 
but they were not tempted by his munificence. Holbein, 
who had been induced to visit England by Sir Thomas 
More, he was, however, able to retain in his service. A 
large number of this artist's works, including many 
portraits of Henry with great variations, were shewn in 
the Tudor Exhibition already referred to. At the same 
time we also had the opportunity of seeing Holbein’s 
portrait of Christina, Duchess-Dowager of Milan, Henry's 
intended successor to Jane Seymour. This lady’s ready 
wit in reply to Henry's message should not be for- 
gotten :——“ Alas!” said she, “the King of England asks 
me to be his wife; what answer shall I give to him? I 
am unfortunate enough to have but one head; had I two, 
one of them should be at his majesty’s service.” 


Queen Elizabeth appears next as a patron of art. She 
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employed Lucas de Heere, a Flerning, as court painter ; 
and during her reign we hear of Nicholas Hilliard, already 
mentioned, of whom Dr. Donne said :— 
“An hand or eye 
By Hilliard drawn, is worth a history 
By a worse painter made.” 


James I. took little or no interest in art, although some 
notable foreigners worked in England during his reign.” 
Under Charles I. we find a far different state of things, 
and one very auspicious for the art of this country. He 
not only possessed talent, founded on a due appreciation 
of art, but became-a large purchaser of foreign works, 
giving it is said as much as £80,000 for one collection 
alone. His example was also followed by others, whose 
purchases greatly increased England’s treasures of Art. 
Lilly tells us of Charles that “in painting he had so 
excellent a fancy, that he would supply the defect of art 
in the workmen, and suddenly draw those lines, and give 
those airs and lights which experience had not taught 
the painter.” Whether this was strictly true, or inevitable 
flattery, matters not, for it is certain that Charles gave 
great encouragement to art. He induced Rubens to come 
to England and paint for him, and through his patronage 
Vandyke settled in this country. The work done by 
these great artists had a two-fold effect, it not only in- 
fluenced the work of such native men as were painting, 
but it was the means of inducing other foreign painters 
to come to England. Had not the political events of 
Charles's reign been so unhappy, it is impossible to say to 
what a high state the Arts might have attained under his 
care and patronage. 








* These were Paul Vansomer, Cornelius Jansen, and Daniel 
Mytens. Although James was no lover of art, these artists found 
much employment among the wealthy and distinguished families 
In painting portraits. 
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Neither the Commonwealth nor the Restoration were 
favourable to the progress of art, although Charles II. 
took some interest in securing the scattered works of his 
father’s collections. 

It was during his reign that Sir Godfrey Kneller came 
to this country, and after him Antonio Verrio, both well 
known for their portraits of royal and court personages. 
[t was also during this period that we find the rage for that 
debased form of portrait painting in which a symbol or 
implement is sufficient to make a hero or a demi-god, and 
ladies appear in stock attitudes and accessories as god- 
desses or shepherdesses. Thus we find the portrait of a 
man set out with all the habiliments of a Roman Emperor 
along with the large flowing wig of the time, a court beauty 
represented with the helmet and shield of the Goddess of 
Wisdom, and the innocence of Nell Gwynn symbolized by 
a lamb and a crook. Ai similar kind of portrait painting 
also existed during Elizabeth’s reign, for there are several 
portraits of her which abound in these absurd “ concetti” 
and emblems. In a picture at Hampton Court she is 
represented as issuing out of a Palace accompanied by 
two female attendants; Juno, Pallas, and Minerva, seem 
flying before her; Juno drops her sceptre and Venus her 
roses ; Cupid flings away his bow and arrows and clings 
to his mother. 

Pope justly satirized this kind of portrait painting. In 
his second epistle he says : 

‘* How many pictures of one nymph we view, 

All how unlike each other, all how true! 
Arcadia’s countess, here, in ermin’d pride 
Is, there, Pastora by a fountain side. 

Here Fannia, leering on her own good man, 


And there, a naked Leda with a swan. 


Let, then, the fair one beautifully cry 


In Magdalen’s loose hair, and lifted eye, 
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Or drest in smiles of sweet Cecilia shine, 
With simp’ring angels, palms, and harps divine ; 
Whether the charmer sinner it or saint it, 


If folly grow romantic, I must paint it. 


Come, then, the colours and the ground prepare! 
Dip in the Rainbow, trick her off in air; 
Choose a firm cloud, before it fall, and in it 
Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of this minute.” 

While these foreign artists had been engaged in painting 
the portraits of our kings and queens and court beauties, 
English painters had been gradually endeavouring to make 
themselves known, and doing their best to obtain some 
of the munificence the foreigners received. But it was 
a long and tedious struggle, a period of slow development, 
against a rooted prejudice, before an English artist of 
great merit and originality appeared, who was acknow- 
ledged and patronised to any great extent. 

Up to the close of the seventeenth century we may say 
that only two kinds of art had been in vogue, namely, 
the painting of portrait and history; that the former had 
received by far the larger share of attention and patronage, 
and that the work had been in the hands of foreign artists 
resident in this country. About this time, however, 
English artists were beginning to take a position them- 
selves ; and we find some who have left a large number of 
more or less excellent works which show skill, and a 
freedom from the absurd affectation which for so long had 
debased the art of portrait painting. Among them were 
Jonathan Richardson, Thomas Hudson, the master of 
Reynolds, Francis Cotes, and Allan Ramsay, the only son 
of the author of “ The Gentle Shepherd.” 


But it was not until Hogarth was born in 1697, that 
a man appeared who became a great and original native 
artist ; that is, more than two hundred and seventy years 
after tne time of Hans Holbein’s coming to England. 
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During that long period, Bntish patronage and money had 
been almost exclusively bestowed, either on the purchase 
of foreign works of Art—as we may see from the various 
collections made during that time—or on foreign painters 
who were working in this country.* 

Now, while we must always highly value the great works 
of such men as Holbein, Rubens, Vandyck, and others, 
as precious possessions; and also, while we fully ap- 
preciate their influence on the development of art in 
England and the stimulus they gave it, we must remember 
that the result of their labours was not an unmixed good. 
Owing to the bias given to British patronage through this 
universal estimate of foreign work, there existed a serious 
hindrance to the growth and _ natural development of 
native talent. English artists found it necessary to imitate 
the manner and style of these men in order to obtain 
patronage themselves, and in consequence the art sank 
lower and lower; it possessed no vitality and very little 
originality. Those who sat for their portraits were not 
looked at and studied with the painter’s own eyes, but 
through those of some other man who was favoured as a 
fashionable painter and highly rewarded for his work. 

Coming now to the subject before us, we find the last 
century a fertile period for the study of the art history of 
this country. No other time gave birth to so many art 
movements and institutions; no other age saw such an 
awakening interest in art; and no other period left such 
a permanent impression of its character. It fixed the 
nature and aim of some branches of art so indelibly that 
they have and do still remain almost unchanged, at least 
im method and technique. 


* Our materials for the history of art from the time of Henry 
VIII. to George I. are meagre and scattered. But there is quite 
sufficient in the pictures themselves and in history to show what was the 


feeling of the period and the character of the work which was patronised 
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It was during this century that portrait painting was 
brought to a state of perfection by native men such as 
had never been reached in this country before by any 
artist, native or foreign. Landscape painting was founded 
by English painters, and also brought to a high state of 
perfection. Schools and societies were formed for the 
teaching and encouragement of art; public exhibitions 
were established ; and the Royal Academy was founded 

It also witnessed the rise of a new class of Art workmen 
and art patrons, the latter working and assisting, not from 
vain or self-interested motives, but from a love of art and 
a desire to bring it to perfection. 

Some reference has already been made to the painting 
of miniatures and portraits. These two branches of art 
received much patronage and probably always will; al- 
though of late years photography has to some extent 
superseded the work of the painter. 

During the last century portrait painting was all the 
rage, and except during the second half, scarcely any 
other form of the painter’s art was patronised. The 
wealthy classes had their portraits painted almost as often 
as they would have had their faces photographed had they 
been living to-day ; and when such a triad of gifted men 
as Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney appeared, we 
cannot wonder that “fair women and stately high-born 
men” flocked to their studios; for they saw not only their 
forms and features limned, but a revelation on canvas 
far above the commonplace, invested, by the magic art, 
with the tender graces of beauty and truth. 

How successful a portrait painter might be, we find 
from one of Gainsborough’s letters written shortly after 
he had settled in London, in which he says he is receiving 
all the encouragement he could desire, and that he is 
living at “full two thousand pounds’ a year expense,” a 
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considerably larger amount in value than it would represent 
to-day. The fact is that portrait painting was so much 
sought after, that any man of ability had as much work 
as he could well do and was well paid for it. 


We need only go to our National Gallery to see to what 
a high state of perfection portrait painting attained, and 
what beautiful and interesting pictures were made out of 
portraits by Reynolds and Gainsborough. Mention need 
only be made of “ Admiral Keppel,” “ Portraits of Two 
Gentlemen,” and “ Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse,” by 
the former; ““ The Parish Clerk” and “ Mrs. Siddons,” 
by the latter. Of both of them it may be said, that they 
saw the distinguishing character beneath the outside 
accidents of appearance, that 
* Poring on a face 

Divinely through all hindrance find the man 

Behind it, and so paint him that his face, 

The shape and colour of a mind and life, 


Lives for his children ever at its best.” 

Another branch of art which was practised was Ar- 
chitectural Decorative Painting. Sir James Thornhill 
was one of the first Englishmen engaged on this kind of 
work. He decorated the cupola of St. Paul’s, an apart- 
ment at Hampton Court, the Great Hall at Greenwich 


Hospital, and other buildings. 


There were also many foreigners competing for this 
decorative work, such as La Guerre and La Fosse. The 
latter received £2000 for his works at Montague House, 
and £500 for his diet besides ; while Thornhill could only 
obtain forty shillings a square yard for the cupola of St. 
Paul’s, and probably not so much for Greenwich Hospital. 
None of this decorative work was worth very much. Alan 
Cunningham tells us that “ when the mason, and carpenter, 


and plasterer had finished their work, its professors made 
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their appearance, and covered walls and ceiling with mobs 
of the old divinities, nymphs who represented cities, 
crowned beldams for nations, and figures, ready ticketed 
and labelled, answering to the names of virtues.” And 
again, speaking of the same, he says, “It is astonishing 
how long these works were admired and with what ardour 
men of education and talent praised them.” 

Although George III. became a patron of art, as we 
shall see presently, the position and employment of artists 
remained almost unchanged. Among those who endea- 
voured to effect some improvement was James Barry, who 
devoted the powers of his mind to that end. He returned 
to England in 1771, after studying in Italy, and im- 
mediately threw his energies into endeavouring to establish 
the art of history painting on a sound and national basis. 

He and some of his fellow artists conceived the idea of 
completing the ornamentation of St. Paul’s with historical 
pictures, left unfinished since Thornhill’s time, which a 
number of selected artists were to execute at their own 


expense. This generous plan received the consent of 
the Dean and Chapter, but when Dr. Newton, the Dean, 
applied to Dr. Terrick, then Bishop of London, for 


his consent, “the old bishop,” says Northcote, “ patiently, 
heard him to the end of his speech, when, assuming a very 
grave countenance, he replied, ‘My good Lord Bishop 
of Bristol, | have already been distantly and imperfectly 
informed of such an affair being in contemplation; but, 
as the sole power at last resides with myself, I therefore 
inform your lordship that whilst I live and have the 
power, I will never suffer the doors of the Metropolitan 
Church to be opened for the introduction of Popery into 
it.’” And so this project came to an end. Barry was 
not, however, easily daunted, and as he could not obtain 


a place in St. Paul’s for the display of his powers, he 
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sought it elsewhere, and found ample scope in the great 
room of the Society of Arts at the Adelphi. Here he 
commenced his great series of pictures in 1777, illustra- 
tive of the civilization of man, and his final state of beati- 
tude or misery hereafter, which he executed gratuitously. 
These works may still be seen in the Society's building in 
John Street. 

Turning now to some consideration of the art of land- 
scape painting, we shall more readily see the taste and 
desires of the time than in any other branch. 

In this, foreign influence and style were almost supreme 
during the first half, and more, of the century. There 
was a good demand for pictures of landscapes by foreign 
artists, or painted in their manner. But it is a remarkable 
fact that no pictures of native scenery were attempted, 
true in local colour and character, until about the middle 
of the century ; and these found only a small number of 
buyers. Even Gainsborough’s masterpieces, which filled 
the walls of his London house, were passed by almost 
unheeded by the fashionable beauties who came to sit 
for their portraits. These works, now so highly prized 
for their homely beauty and simple but fine artistic quali- 
ties, he failed to sell to any large extent; and those he 
did sell were probably admired partly, if not entirely, 
because of his fame as a portrait painter. 

Richard Wilson's landscapes, with all their power and 
evidence of a deep imagination, shared much the same 
fate—he could not sell them at anything like a remunera- 
tive price. It must have been a bitter disappoimtment 
to him when a picture he painted of “ Kew Gardens ”—a 
commission obtained from George III, one of the few 


he ever received—-was returned because it was so unlike 


the place. There were a few men, however, who under- 
stood and appreciated Wilson’s work. Among them may 
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be mentioned Sir George Beaumont, who bought his 
picture of “ Niobe,” now in the National Gallery; Paul 
Sandby, the water-colour draftsman and artist, who gave 
him gold for many of his smaller works at a time when 
he could only obtain silver, and Peter Pindar (Dr. Wol- 
cot). The last prophetically wrote the following lines 
of his future fame :— 
“Till then old red-nosed Wilson’s art 


Will hold its empire o’er my heart, 
By Britain left in poverty to pine. 





But, honest Wilson, never mind 
Immortal praises thou shall find, 
And for a dinner have no cause to fear. 
Thou start’st at my prophetic rhymes; 
Don’t be impatient for those times; 
Wait till thou hast been dead a hundred year.” 
Strange as it may appear to us now, the landscape 
beauties of England were well nigh absolutely unknown 
in the painter’s art before Gainsborough began painting 
the woods and rustic scenes and lanes of his native 
county—his much-loved Suffolk: and so far as we 
can ascertain, no one appreciated natural and unsophisti- 
cated scenery at all. What was then admired were well 
kept parks, with regularly planted avenues of trees, care- 
fully trimmed lawns and gardens, laid out in the stiff and 
set geometrical forms then in vogue. These things— 


natural abortions—were considered beautiful; but the 





untouched and rustic scenery of Britain, its forests, val- 
leys, mountains, and moors, were unknown things in the 
world of art; they were horrid wastes and howling wil- 
dernesses, unworthy of the artist’s pencil. 

Pictures of landscape by Italian, French, and Dutch 
artists were bought, probably as much because of the 
reputation the artists of those countries possessed as for 
the merit or beauty of the works themselves. When a 
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painter of such limited and conventional capacity 
as Zuccarelli could come over here, become a fashionable 
painter of so-called landscape, and return with a fortune 
drawn from the pockets of English patrons, while our 
own Wilson was allowed to starve, we have a fairly good 
means of judging what the taste for landscape was like 
at the time. In saying this no unfair depreciation of the 
landscape work of foreign men who came to this country, 
where they could more readily amass wealth than at 
home, is intended; the fact is mentioned to show the 
kind of patronage which was then given to landscape art. 
Poor works by foreign men were bought, while the far 
nobler and greater works of native artists, like those of 
Gainsborough and Wilson, could only rarely find pur- 
chasers. 

The influence of some foreign artists was, however, 
decidedly beneficial in directing the taste both of artist and 
patron. Among these mention may be made of Philip de 
Loutherbourg, who is reported to have said that “No 
English landscape painter needed foreign travel to collect 
grand prototypes for his study. The scenery of our lakes 
united the sublime and beautiful ; the mountainous wilds of 
North Wales, and the yet grander mountains of Scotia, 
seen under the magical effects occasioned by our humid, 
ever-varying atmosphere, such as inspired the poetic de- 
scriptions of Ossian, were alike directed to the painter’s 
no less poetic observation.” It is very remarkable that 
a foreigner should have spoken so emphatically about 
the fine qualities of our native scenery for pictorial pur- 
poses, at a time when it was so little understood and ap- 
preciated by ourselves, and when its presentation was so 
little practised, that the art was in its infancy. Not until 


many years after this did native artists begin seriously and 


earnestly to study and depict the scenery of Great Britain 
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as it is, with its changing skies and verdant beauty—its 
peaceful aspects as well as its wild and grand. 

Although native landscape art received so little en- 
couragement, there was a branch of art not very far re- 
mdved, which was very largely practised and patronised. 
This was the art of the Topographic Draughtsman. _ It 
arose Chiefly from the great interest which was taken, 
then, as at present, in the antiquities of Great Britain 
Even as far back as the time of Charles I. we find a Mr 
Roger Dodsworth in Yorkshire, and a Mr. William Dug- 
dale, in Warwickshire, both engaged in collecting ma- 
terials for histories of those counties and the religious 
houses they contained. Through the influence of Sir 
Henry Spelman, one of the best antiquaries of the time, 
thése two gentlemen were brought together, and their 
joint labours laid the foundation of that monumental 
work known as “ Dugdale’s Monasticon.” This work, 
when completed, contained no less than two hundred and 
forty-six large plates, on the drawing and engraving of 
which one draughtsman alone spent the long period of 
fourteen years. The gentlemen who began this work 
little thought that they were laying the foundation of a 
practice which, in time, was to give rise to one of the most 
beautiful and perfect of the fine arts, namely, the paint- 
ing of landscape in water-colours. Such, however, proved 
to be the case. 

The Society of Antiquaries was revived in 1707, and 
from that time began the appearance of a vast number 
of more or less important works, which contained en- 
gravings, made from drawings in black and white, of the 
old castles, abbeys, churches, and monuments of Great 
Britain, which “time and depredation ” were fast robbing 
of their original grandeur and beauty. 


Following in the footsteps of the antiquaries, but per- 
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haps from different motives, the nobility and gentry de- 
sired to have their mansions and country seats delineated 
in a similar manner. This again gave rise to the publi- 
cation of a great number of works, many of them being 
of large size, extending over many years in production, 
and entailing great expenditure of time and money. 

The study of these works is both interesting and amus- 
ing. They contain many crude and grotesque features, 
show a singular inability to represent things as they ac- 
tually appear, and an almost entire absence of correct 
perspective. Of course the quality of these works varies 
in proportion to the skill of the draughtsman, but many 
of them are extremely ludicrous and childish. 

One of these works, known as “Buck’s Antiquities,” 
shows the expenditure of immense time and care, and 
was first issued in separate numbers for £48. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the title-page :——“ Venerable Remains 
of above Four Hundred Castles, Monasteries, Palaces, 
etc, etc, in England and Wales, with near One Hundred 
Views of Cities and Chief Towns, by Messrs. Samuel and 
Nathaniel Buck, who were employed upwards of thirty- 
two years in the undertaking.” This work is in three 
large folio volumes. In the long introduction we find the 
author's object was *‘ to rescue from the irresistible hand 
of Time, and convey to Futurity, those Venerable Piles 
of Ancient Grandeur, crumbling to dust, and hastening 
to their final dissolution.” 

The first plate contains fine engraved portraits of the 
two authors, with the following lines of quaint conceit 
printed beneath :— 

* Long, ancient structures and ennobled domes, 
The work ot ages past, neglected lay, 
Till you, O Bucks, by emulation fired, 
Snatched from th’ inexorable jaws of Time, 


The mouidering ruins of each lofty pile. 
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To future ages shall your fame be known; 
And your great works, immortalize your names, 
While others by misfortune scarce survive, 


You, Phosnix-like, by your own ruins tive.” 

For a long period these topographical works continued 
to be produced and bought, and apparently they proved 
to be profitable undertakings. At all events, Alderman 
Boydell must have found it so, for in the British Museum 
copy of his “Castles and Mountainous Views in Wales” 
—in many ways a poor and childish production—there 
is an autograph letter in which he says that “it is the 
only book that had the honour of making a Lord Mayor 
of London.” 

These topographical works, notwithstanding their poor 
qualities and want of beauty and art, present many in- 
teresting peculiarities. A very large proportion of the 
“views” in the earlier works are what are known as 
bird's-eye views, and are very much like plans or maps. 
Frequently these bird’s-eye views are not consistently 
drawn throughout; one part only—generally the Palace 
or Mansion—being shown as a bird’s-eye view, while the 
distant landscape is shown from a considerably lower 
point of view, and the foreground and figures are drawn 
as seen by an observer on foot. That is, they were con- 
structed on three planes of perspective, being in fact 
three different views rolled into one. These works are 
cluefly valuable for the remarkable manner in which they 
show the “form and pressure” of the time. Many of them 
are full of life and motion; we are shown the habits and 
customs of the people—their dress, games, and occupa- 
tions. There are coaches drawn by six or more horses, 
with running footmen or outriders, rolling up the stately 
avenues ; guests playing bowls on the lawns; frequently 
we see hunters riding out with the hounds; flocks and 
herds dotted about the fields and pastures; haymakers 
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ind loaded hay-carts; immense herds of deer are in the 
parks; and heavily-laden timber wains are being drawn 
long the high roads. 

They also show great power and skill in the use ot the 
graver or burin; but as works of art, or truthful repre- 
sentations of natural beauty and fact, they are mostly 
exceedingly poor and inadequate. And yet this was. one 
‘lass of art work which was greatly patronised by the 
people of taste and education during a large part of the 


ighteenth century. 


Another remarkable feature of the century is the nse of 
itt academies and exhibitions of pictures. Hitherte no 
public means whatever existed for obtaining art education 
4 the study of works of art within our borders. They had 
to be sought outside, obtained from travel and study abroad, 
privately from the artists themselves. The first to open 
in academy was Sir James Thornhill (already mentioned), 
who opened one in his own house in 1724. At a later date 
Vanderbank converted an old Presbyterian chapel into an 
academy ; but this, notwithstanding the attraction of a 
living model, only had a short existence. William Ship- 
ley then succeeded in establishing a school in St. Martin's 
Lane about 1739, which became the alma mater of all 
our best artists during a period of about thirty vears. 
Chen came the final establishment of the Royal Academy 
in 1708; but not without much labour and several abor- 
tive efforts on the part of the artists. 


The founding of Picture Exhibitions presents one of 


the most interesting and unexpected phases in the his- 
tory of art in this country. George II. declared that he 
cared little for either poetry or painting; but, although 
he favoured not the Fine Arts, he was much interested 


in supporting the founding of hospitals. Curious as it 
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may appear, it was in one of these that the first pubhe 
exhibition of pictures took place. 

The Foundling Hospital — the moral influence .of 
which has long since been condemned—was founded by 
Captain Coram in 1739. It became a means of awaken- 
ing the sympathies of all classes of people, and received 
from the Government no less than an average of £33,000 
per annum. Among those who were interested in sup- 
porting it were Hogarth and Handel. The former pre 
sented his portrait of Captain Coram, and the latter en- 
riched it by performances of his oratorios. 

In 1745 other artists followed Hogarth’s example by 
giving or promising to give works of art for decorating 
its walls. Among these donors we find the names of 
Ramsay, Reynolds, Wilson, and Gainsborough. All the 

artists who had contributed pictures were elected Gover- 
| nors, with authority to meet annually on the 5th of 
November, “to consider what further ornaments may be 
added to the building without expense to the charity,” 
on which occasions they dined together and drank claret 
and punch, as was the custom in those times. The punch- 
bowl they used, which was of blue and white china, is, we 
oelieve, still in existence. 

Owing to these various circumstances the Foundling 
Hospital became a place of general resort for all classes of 
people ; but especially were they attracted by the pictures. 

By this time artists had begun to meet together to dis 
cuss the aims and objects of their profession. These 
meetings were held at the Turk’s Head Tavern in Ger 
rard Street, Soho—the same tavern in which the famous 
Literary Club, founded by Dr. Johnson and Reynolds, 
met for so many years. The success attending the show 


of pictures at the Foundling led the artists to conceive 
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the idea of having an exhibition for the display and sale 
of their works. This idea gave birth to the formation of 
the Society of Artists, and to the first exhibition of pic- 
tures for sale ever held in this country. This exhibition 
took place in the year 1760, in the room of the Society 
in John Street, and was a great success. After various 
divisions and sub-divisions among the body of artists, a 
charter was obtained from George III. for the founding of 
the Royal Academy, within whose walls annual exhibitions 
have been held ever since. 

A further outcome of the artists having formed them- 
selves into a community, with a regular place of meeting, 
was that they began to discuss not only the practical but 
the philosophical and esthetic aspects of Fine Art. 
Hogarth’s “Analysis of Beauty,” Kirby and Malton’s 
“ Treatises on Perspective,” and Edmund Burke's “ Essay 
on the Sublime and Beautiful,” may be mentioned as in- 
stances. Burke, of course, was not an artist, but we 
must remember that he was an original member of the 
Literary Club, and that there was much fellow-feeling 
between the members of the Club and the principal 
artists of the time. 

Another interesting feature of this period was the for- 
imation of societies for the encouragement of Fine Art. 
In the year 1734 a number of gentlemen who _ had 
travelled much in Italy, formed themselves into a society 
under the title of Dilettanti, for encouraging at home a 
taste for the antiquities of foreign countries, especially 
those of the East. Since this time the meaning of the 
word “dilettanti” has changed; none of the disparage- 


ment and ridicule attaching to its present meaning ex- 
isted then, it simply meant “lovers of the Fine Arts.” 
Many unfavourable things have been said of this society, 


some of them being gross exaggerations if not absolutely 
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untrue. Horace Walpole, for instance, speaking of the 
society in 1743, said that two qualifications were neces 
sary to become a member, the nominal one of having 
been in Italy, and the real one of being drunk; and adds 
that the two chiefs are Lord Middlesex and Sir Francis 
Dashwood, who were seldom sober the whole time they 
were in Italy.* * 


But the work accomplished by the Society is a sufh- 
cient refutation of this sweeping assertion. The meet 
ings of these gay gentlemen were no doubt “ merry,” but 
they were not useless nor fruitless. They led to the pro- 
duction of many valuable and important works, such as 
Chandler's “ Travels in Asia Minor” and “ Travels in 
Greece”; also the volume of “Greek Inscriptions.” 
Further, this Society was the means of sending several 
artists abroad for the purpose of making drawings of the 
ruins of antiquity. The outcome of this movement was 
the production of two magnificent volumes of “ Ionian 
Antiquities,” published at the expense of the Society. 


Of this work Walpole wrote the following odd pas- 
sage, which seems clearly to show that he was unable to 
appreciate either the remains of Greek Art or the good 
work of the Society. He says : “ They who are indus- 








* This period was certainly notorious for the frivolity and shame- 
less immorality of the aristocracy, and Sir Fraacis Dashwood (Lord 
ie Spencer) was a leading spirit in the “ Hell-fire’? Club, famed tor 
the audacious debauchery of its members. But this only shows that 
it is possible to support and follow the pursuit of art, and yet in per- 
sonal character combine qualities directly opposed to its funda- 
mental principles. Pity ’tis, *tis true! Happily public opinion is in a 
healthier state now than it was then. Is this change iue to the 
influences of fine art? Let us hope that to some extent it is—that 
in reckoning up the forces which have led us to our present state 
of boasted civilization and morals, that of art may be touad holdirg 
a large aud honourable position among them. 
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trious and correct, and wish to forget nothing, should go 
to Greece, where there is nothing left to be seen, but that 
ugly pigeon house, the Temple of the Winds, that fly- 
cage, Demosthenes’s Lantern, and one or two fragments 
of a Portico, or a piece of a column crushed into a mud 
wall; and with such a morsel, and many quotations, a 
true classic antiquary can compose a whole folio, and call 
it “Ionian Antiquities.” 

The Society possessed large funds, for the members 
included the wealthiest noblemen and most fashionable 
men of the day. These funds were largely increased by 
a strange system of fines which were exacted from any 
member who received preferment, married, or became the 
recipient of inheritance, and so forth One or two 
samples of these fines will suffice—five guineas were ex 
acted from Lord Grosvenor on his marriage with Miss 
Leveson Gower, and twenty-one pounds from the Earl 
of Holderness when he was made Secretary of State. It 
is not at this distance easy to discover on what principle 
the amounts exacted were made, for Lord Sandwich was 
only fined twopence three-farthings on becoming 
Recorder of Huntingdon. 

A list of those who met together at the festive table of 
the Dilettanti includes the names of many of the best 
known men of taste and genius. Among them we find 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Charles James Fox, Sir William 
Hamilton, David Garrick, George Colman, Richard Payne 
Knight, Sir George Beaumont, and a host of others less 
known to posterity. 

Another movement was the founding of the Society of 
Arts in 1754—already mentioned in connection with the 


first exhibition of pictures and Barry’s paintings in the 
Large Hall of the Society’s Building. It gave great en 
couragement to Art, Manufactures, and Commerce, and 
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took an active part in promoting the early exhibitions of 
the Society of Artists. 

A further notable feature—especially of the second 
half of the century—was the number of gentlemen who 
became connoisseurs and collectors of works of Art. 
Among these were Dr. Burney, who wrote the well-known 
‘History of Music,” Sir George Beaumont, Mr. Hender- 
son, Drs. John and Thomas Monro, and Alderman Boy 
dell. The name of Dr. Thomas Monro is specially in- 
teresting in connection with the rise of water-colour draw- 
ing, in which he was no mean adept himself, as he did 
more than anyone else to encourage, foster, and direct the 
new art: and Alderman Boydell must also be remembered 
for his activity in obtaining illustrations of Shakespeare, 
for which he employed the first artists in the kingdom. 

The study of the Art History of the last century, of 
which the preceding merely touches its salient points with 
out any attempt to fill in the details, brings into prominence 
several remarkable facts. 

We find that generally only two branches of art re- 
ceived any large share of patronage; namely, portrait 
painting and engravings made from the drawings of the 
topographical draughtsman. The former satisfied the 
affections or the vanity of the wealthy classes-——the latter 
supplied chiefly the wants of the antiquary, the nobility 
and the gentry. For the men of skill engaged in these 
two branches there was unlimited employment. 

The painting of landscape of British scenery, true to 
its local colour and character, was at a discount; it was 
not understood or appreciated, and for a long time re- 
mained almost entirely neglected. Landscapes by foreign 
men, however, found a ready sale, though poor and con 
ventional. The trade in foreign works was so notorious 


and opened the door to so much swindling being prac- 
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tised on the dupes of fashion, that Foote wrote a satire 
called “ Taste,” presented at the Haymarket Theatre, in 
the preface of which he says: “I was determined to brand 
those Goths in science who had prostituted the useful 
study of antiquity to trifling superficial purposes, and who 
had blasted the progress of the elegant Arts among us 
by unpardonable frauds and absurd prejudices.” Gillray 
also attacked this folly of the time in some of his satirical 
caricatures. 

We find the knowledge of art possessed by the people 
was at a low ebb, and its influence and value but little 
understood ; and the position of native artists for fully 
half the century remained unacknowledged and under- 
valued. 

About the middle of the century a great awakening 
took place. Energy and purpose found a prominent 
place in the work of the artists, which gradually came to 
be understood and valued. There was a uniting of forces 
for a common end, not only among the artists themselves, 
but also among the comparatively few who were in- 
terested in art. This awakening and community of ac- 
tion, led to the founding of academies, societies, and ex- 
hibitions, factors in our education and culture which have 
existed and continued to increase ever since. The fruits 
of these various efforts and Institutions have given to us 
that wide and noble inheritance in the world of Art, which 
we to-day may very justly feel proud of possessing. 

Let us look to it, that amid the many theories and con- 
ilicting opinions with which we are at present surrounded, 
we do not lose sight of the great aim and end to be 
achieved by all true art—not only that it affords delight, 
but that it refines, ennobles, and inspires human life and 


character. 




















LORD DE TABLEY: SOME FURTHER NOTES, 
WITH A BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By TINSLEY PRATT. 


(8 November 22nd, 1895, there passed away at Ryde in 

the person of Lord de Tabley one of the most versatile 
men which the present century has produced. Mr. Watts- 
Dunton has described him as “ the most learned of English 
poets.” The extent and variety of his intellectual pursuits 
suggest a comparison with those of the first Lord Lytton, 
while with regard to the ceaseless activity and untiring 
capacity for labour which governed some portion of his 
life he perhaps approaches nearest to that nineteenth cen- 
tury Hercules, William Morris, of any man in the modern 
brotherhood of letters, for, like Morris, his diversions were 
but other forms of labour. Poet, novelist, dramatist, 
botanist, and numismatist—he achieved a distinction in all 
these branches of work such as may well be the 
envy of later men of letters. Besides all this he 
was a scholar of rare attainments, possessing, and 
everywhere throughout his work exhibiting, that higher 
culture which owes so little to the training of the 
schools, and before which the dull learning of the 
weighty professor of knowledge fades into insignificance. 
Had Lord de Tabley written nothing else but his elaborate 
botanical treatise entitled “ The Flora of Cheshire ” (pub- 
lished since his death) he would undoubtedly have secured 
for himself a distinct and honoured place in our scientific 
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literature, while in certain by-paths of botanical knowledge, 
such, for instance, as the study of the Brambles, his reputa- 
tion is probably world-wide. Yet that a:man of such a 
decidedly scientific bent of mind could; upon occasion, 
turn aside from a study of this kind and could produce a 
series of novels which at least achieved a commercial 
success is surely remarkable. Nor must one overlook the 
innate beauty and dignity of his character which so en- 
deared him to his many friends. Mr. Edmund Gosse has 
written of him : 

No more singular, more complicated, more pathetic nature has 
been—I dare not say revealed—but indicated to us in these late 
times. His mind was like a jewel with innumerable. facets, all 
slightly blurred or misted; or perhaps it would be a juster illus- 
tration to compare his character to an opal where all the colours 
lie perdue, drowned in milky mystery, and so arranged that to a 
couple of observers simultaneously bending over it the prevalent 
hue shall in one case seem a pale green, in the other a fiery crim- 
son. This complication of Lord de Tabley’s emotional experience, 
the ardour of his designs, the langour of his performance, the 
astonishing breadth and variety of his sympathies, the feverist 
activity of his intellectual life, the universality of his knowledge, 
like that of a magician, all these contrary elements fused in and 
veiled by a sort of radiant dimness, made his nature one of the 
most extraordinary, because the most inscrutable, that I have ever 


known. ; 

Tennyson is reported to have said of him in 1888: “ He 
is Faunus; he is a woodland creature!” Mr. Gosse¢ 
further tells us he was “the shyest of recluses, the most 
playful of companions, the most melancholy of solitaries, 
and above all, and most of all, yet in a curiously phan- 
tasmal way, a poet.” Perhaps at this point it may seem 
proper to sketch in brief outline some of the more salient 
features of his hfe and its products. 


John Byrne Leicester Warren, third and last Baron de 


Tabley, was born at Tabley House, Cheshire, on April 
26th, 1835. He was educated at Eton, and at Christ 
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Church, Oxford, where he graduated 1856, with a double 
second class in classics and modern history. In 1858 he 
visited Constantinople with Lord Stratford de Radcliffe, 
but his health failing, he was compelled to return home, 
and thereafter appears to have spent much time at Tabley. 
It was probably during this period that he acquired that 
minute knowledge of natural phenomena which distin- 
guished him in after years as perhaps the most learned in 
this particular department of knowledge of any of the later 
English poets. It is worth recording, too, that in his descrip 
tions of rural scenery it is always the Cheshire landscape 
that he has before his mind’s eye, and the various objects, 
animate and inanimate, which go to make up that picture. 
In the following year, 1859, he made his first venture as 
a writer of verse with the publication of a slender volume, 
entitled “ Poems, by G. F. Preston.” Of this volume Mr. 
Edmund Gosse says: “ A rarer volume scarcely exists, for 
nobody bought it, and almost every copy disappeared or 
was destroyed.” It seems that Warren’s closest friend at 
Oxford was a fellow-student named George Fortescue, and 
Mr. Gosse declares that this volume was the joint produc- 
tion of the two friends, and proceeds to compare the friend- 
ship of the two youths with a similar relation of mind at 
one time existing between Tennyson and Arthur Hallam. 
It seems a pity to have to shatter this little romance, yet 
I may say that not a single item in the book was by 
Fortescue, but that it was the sole work of John Leicester 
Warren. As regards the scarcity of the book, it may be 
stated that a copy is now at Tabley House, as also of 
every other of Lord de Tabley’s published works, though 
a number of them have been out of print for many years. 
In 1860 appeared “ Ballads and Metrical Sketches, by 
George F. Preston,” a larger volume extending to 240 
pages, and again a year later he published a further work, 
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entitled “ The Threshold of Atrides, by G. F. Preston.” 
This was followed in 1862 by “Glimpses of Antiquity : 
being a collection of metrical sketches in the form of 
ballads, lyrics, etc, by G. F. Preston.” This last volume, 
Lord de Tabley writes in his M.S. diary, “ended my first 
(Preston) phase. In the next year, 1863,” he continues, 
“T induced A. Macmillan to publish for me, and I changed 
the ‘nom de plume’ to ‘ William Lancaster.’’” Under 
this name (with one exception) he published the follow- 
ing: ** Preterita,’’ Macmillan, 1863; Eclogues and Mono- 
dramas,’ Macmillan, 1864; “Studies in Verse,” Mac 
millan, 1865 ; “Philoctetes,” by “ M.A.,” Bennet & Co., 1866 
The unbound sheets of this work were transferred from 
Bennet to Strahan, and republished by the latter with a 
aew title-page in 1871. The fact of having the letters 
“M.A. on the title-page (standing actually for Master of 
Arts) led many critics to believe it was a work of Mathew 
Arnold’s, a report which was freely circulated, and, of 
course, at once contradited. The Saturday Review, 
in noticing its publication, said: “In careful structure of 
plot, in classic chasteness of style and language, in nice 
and exact interweaving of part with part, in finish and com- 
pleteness of the whole, ‘ Philoctetes’ is worthy—and this 
is saying much—-to be named in the same day with 
‘ Atalanta in Calydon.’” 

Then came “Orestes,” Bennet, 1867 ; “Rehearsals,” 1870 ; 
“Searching the Net,” Strahan, 1873 ; “Soldier of Fortune,” 
Smith & Elder, 1876. “Rehearsals” was the first book pub 
lished under the author’s real name. Thus it will be seen 
that his second poetical phase—-the Lancaster phase—is 


represented by eight volumes of poems and plays during 
ten years. But these works represent only a portion of 
Lord de Tabley’s literary activity during this period. He 


published in 1863 two works on numismatics, one “ An 
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Essay on Greek Federal Coinage,” and the other a learned 
treatise “On Some Coins of Lycia under the Rhodian 
Domination, and of the Lycian League,” both works 
having been previously communicated to the Numismatic 
Society of London. Also during this period Lord de 
Tabley found time to publish four novels which achieved 
considerable success in their day. They were all pub- 
lished by Richard Bentley in the regulation three-volume 
form, and were named as below : ‘“‘ A Screw Loose,”’ 1868 ; 
‘*Ropes of Sand,” 1869; “‘ Hence these Tears,” 1872; 
‘Salvia Richmond,” 1878. There is also a note in the 
M.S. diary which runs: “May 8th, 1866. Before these 
novels, one called “ Nothing Impossible,” was dropped at 
a publisher and lost—probably brought out in some penny 
magazine in chapters (a regular swindle by an advertising 
firm of rascals).” Lord de Tabley was also a constant 
contributor to the Saturday Review until 1865, when 
he severed his connection with that journal. The extent 
and breadth of his literary sympathies may be gathered 
from some of the titles of these articles and reviews: 
“ Damaged History,” “ My Satire,” “ Plays and Playgoers,” 
“ Anne Boleyn,” “ Puck on Pegasus,” “ The Golden Trea- 
sury,” “Historical Numismatics,” “Madame de Pompa- 
‘History of Scottish Poetry,” “ Hills and Plains,” 
“Country Houses,” “Obtrusive Dilletanteism,” “ Poetical 


” «6 


dour, 
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Criticism,” “Genius,” “ Agreeable People,” and “ German 
Literature.” 

Lord de Tabley also published a little work on “ The 
Flora of Hyde Park and Gardens,” in 1871, amd in 1880 
he had another surprise in store for his friends when he 
issued his elaborate “ Guide to the Study of Book Plates.” 
His tragedy, “A Soldier of Fortune,” met with a cold 
reception from the critics. The ill success of this work, 
upon which its author had lavished much time and pains, 
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apparently disheartened him, for he did not publish another 
line of verse for seventeen years. During this time he 
appears to have withdrawn himself very much from the 
world, and to have contented himself with the society of 
a small circle of intimates. There is a story told of him 
during this period of his career, which, despite its playful 
exaggeration, is not without point. Warren, it was said, 
had but two intimate friends—one he had not seen for six 
vears, the other for five. 

During this period of silence Mr. Alfred H. Miles 
had published his anthology of “The Poets and Poetry 
of the Century,” and in the sixth volume he included 
eleven examples of Lord de Tabley’s poetry, . together 
with a biographical and critical notice, and a very im 
complete bibliography. Among the longer pieces given 
were “ Jael,” “Daphne,” “A Hebrew Lament after De- 
feat,” “An Ocean Grave,” and “ The Count of Senlis at 
His Toilet,” a dramatic monologue worthy of Browning. 
This was the first attempt to bring Lord de Tabley’s work 
before the public in anything like a popular form, which 
led to a revival of interest in his poetry, and the critics, 
hitherto reposing in that dim borderland so happily de- 
scribed by Mrs. Browning of being “not dead, but only 
damned . . .” suddenly pulled themselves together, 
and discovered that this still small voice crying in the 
wilderness of letters was that of a poet of no mean order. 

Then, in 1893, at the particular request of his brother- 
in-law, Sir Baldwin Leighton, and Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
l.ord de Tabley was prevailed upon to again come before 
the reading public as a poet. Mr. John Lane expressed 
his willingness to undertake the publication, and in that 
year appeared the first series of “ Poems, Dramatic and 
Lyrical.” To the surprise of the author, the book was an 
immediate success, and soon ran into a third edition. But 
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the time had gone by for a modest success to be of any 
great consequence to the author, and a poet of fifty-eight 
was hardly likely to be very greatly moved by this tardy 
recognition of his abilities. That the iron had sunk deep 
into his soul may be gathered from the pessimistic tone of 
a’ statement which he made to his friend, Mr. Watts- 
Dunton: “Things have altogether changed since the 
‘sixties and ’seventies, when | published my most important 
work—at a time when the prominent names were Tenny- 
son, Browning, Matthew Arnold, Rossetti, Morris, and 
Swinburne. The old critical oracles are now dumb ; ‘the 
reviewers are all young men whose knowledge of poetry 
does not go back as far as the ’sixties. Those who re- 
viewed the selection of my work in Miles’s book showed 
themselves to be entirely unconscious of the name of 
Leicester Warren, and treated the poems there selected 
as being the work of a new writer; and even when the 
poems published by Lane came out no one seemed to be 
aware that they were by a writer who was very much to 
the fore a quarter of a century ago.” 

Nevertheless, the success attending the publication of 
the 1893 volume encouraged Lord de Tabley to again 
take up his pen, and two years later he brought out a 
second series of ** Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical.” The 
1893 volume was made up of a wise selection from his 
earlier books, and naturally some of the pieces appear 
somewhat elderly, not to say old-fashioned, but in the 
meantime Lord de Tabley’s powers had matured, and the 
second series contains some of his very finest work. Mr 
Gosse says of Lord de Tabley’s poetry: “When his 
melancholy, dignified muse stalked across the stage 
wrapped in heavy robes, stiff with threads of gold, she 
rose to her full stature and asserted her personal dignity 
with success.” This criticism applies not inaptly to: the 
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gorgeous style of Lord de Tabley’s later manner, for his 
earlier verse is of a simpler kind. 

Those who are acquainted with Lord de Tabley’s work 
only through the two volumes published by Mr. John Lane 
have had exhibited to them but a glimpse of his poetic 
achievement. His longer works, such as “ A Soldier of 
Fortune,” “Orestes,” and “ Philoctetes,” are utterly un- 
known to the vast majority of the present generation of 
readers. This 1s to be regretted, for, after all, a poct musi 
be judged by his entire output in verse, and Lord de 
Tabley’s more ambi:ious ventures have long been out of 
print. The present time, with its love of scraps, and its 
adoration at the shrine of the Jingo rhymster, is not per 
haps favourable to the publication of dramas.on the Greek 
model, or lengthy dramatic pieces of another kind, but i 
am pleased to learn on good authority that there is 
a possibility of some of these earlier dramas bemg re 
issued, and also that we may have before long a further 
volume selected from a large quantity of poetical work 
which Lord de Tabley left in a more or less finished state 
at the time of his death. 

We learn from Mr. Gosse that amongst Lord de Tabley’s 
favourite poets Milton held a foremost place ; that he had 
a fondness for Quarles and Crashaw ; and that his sym- 
pathies, amongst later writers, were with Keats and Brown- 
ing, while he is credited with having had a positive dislike 
for Wordsworth and Arnold. We are told he delighted 
much in the greater Jacobean poets, and aimed at pro- 
ducing in verse jewels five words long. It is not an un- 
common thing in these times for poets to attempt to 
reproduce the Elizabethan lyric, but I know of no writer 
who has succeeded so well as Lord de Tabley. This 
fondness of his for the old poets brings me to the subject 
of his passion as a book-hunter, and collector of first 
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editions. | Mr. Gosse relates many stories of Lord de 
Tabley’s passion in this direction, of which one shall suffice. 
It was at the noble poet’s house, and there were present 
Edmund Gosse, Robert Browning, and Frederick Locker. 
Sir William Davenant’s “ Madagascar ” (1638) was laid on 
the table. Browning picked it up, and commenced making 
fun of the verse. “Listen now to this,” said Browning, 
or “ Here’s a fine conceit!” Warren bore it for some time, 
but at last his patience could hold out no longer, and he 
took the book from Browning, and hid it away. He said 
to Mr. Gosse afterwards: “Oh, I could not allow him to 
patronise Davenant!” I may say that these treasures of 
his, including a first folio Shakespeare, are now in the 
keeping of the poet’s sister at Tabley House. 


Perhaps I may be permitted to close this brief and 
madequate survey of Lord de Tabley’s life and work by 
a sketch of the poet, in his later years, from the pen of his 
friend Theodore Watts-Dunton, which appeared in the 
Athenaum for November 30th, 1895: 


In the death, on the aznd inst., of Lord de Tabley, the English 
world of letters has lost a true poet and a scholar of very varied 
accomplishments. His friends have lost much more. Since his last 
attack of influenza, those who knew him and loved him had been 
much concerned about him. The pallor of his complexion had 
ureatly increased ; so had his feebleness. As long ago as May last, 
when [ called upon him at the Athenzum Club, in order to join him 
at a luncheon he was giving at the Cafe Royal, I found that he had 
engaged a four-wheeled cab to take us over those few yards. The 
expression in his kind and wistful blue-grey eyes showed that he had 
noted the start of surprise I gave on seeing the cab waiting for us. ‘* You 
know my love of a ‘growler,’” he said; “this is just to save us 
the bother of getting across the Piccadilly cataracts.” I thought 
to myself, “I wish it were only the bother of crossing the cataracts 
which accounts for the * growler.’” 

“ Another sign that the physical part of him was in the grip of 
the demon of decay was that, instead of coming to The Pines to 


luncheon, as had been his wont, he preferred of late to come to 
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yfternoon tea, and return to Elm Park before dinner, and on .the 
.ccasion when he last came in this way it seemed to us that he had 
wed still more; yet his intellectual forces had lost nothing of then 
power, and as a companion he was as winsome as ever Chat.-fine 
quality with which he was so richly endowed, the quality which 
used to be called ‘ urbanity,’ was as fresh when I saw him last as 
when I first knew him. That sweet sagacity, mellowed and softened 
by a peculiarly quiet humour, shone from his face at intervals as 
he talked of the pleasant days when he was my colleague : on 
the +dtheneum, and when I used to call upon him so frequéntly 
4 my way to Rossetti in Cheyne Walk to chat over “the walnuts 
ind the wine” about poetry.” . 
The remains of Lord de Tabley found a resting place 
in the churchyard of Little Peover, amid scenes which 
were very dear to him, and where he had expressed a wish 
to lie. Some lines occur to me by Robert Louis Stevenson 
which seem peculiarly fitted to be applied to this closing 
scene : 
* Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And laid me down with a will. 
This be the verse you grave for me: 
— Here he lies where he longed to be;’ 


Home is the sailor, home from sea, 


And the hunter home from the hill.” 
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THE WORLD WAS RICHER THEN. 
By LAURENCE CLAY. 
[HE heart harks back to years long spent 
And mourns the glamour lost with youth, 
For life with no illusion blent 
Seems hard e’en though it squares with truth. 
I dream again 
Their peace and strife, 
And deem that life 
Was richer then! 
For those whose love | owned most dear 
Did claim their due of my heart’s toll, 
And felt, felt sweet, that tender fear 
Which hearts suffuse that view life’s goal 
How men e’en must 
(Both one and all) 
Obey Death’s call 
And “come to dust.” 
And Time hath borne some hearts so far 
That mist and darkness shrouds them o’er, 
Nor thoughts, nor prayers, find gates ajar 
That I may bring them back once more 
To love, and then, 
(Death’s banner furl’d) 
My little world 
Were rich again. 


UM 
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And now, as then, love needs its nest 
Where men by force may not intrude, 
Where better than on mother’s breast 
May love lie low and think and brood ? 
Shall e’er again 
My love find rest 
Within that nest 
As love did then? 


Ah no! Ahno! And so my heart 
Harks back to days that long since set, 
And seeks the glamour that hath part 
In sighs, as songs, and can’t forget 


The times just when 
My love unfurl’d! 
Ah me! My world 
Was richer then! 





